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George Santayana (1863-1952) 


An Editorial 


IKE A NUMBER of his contemporaries in philosophy, 
George Santayana attained both renown and respect during 
his lifetime but died without a single prominent disciple. In 
both time and space, the last half of his long life stood far re- 
moved from the motives and movements in American thought. 
By the time of his death, he had surrendered any direct influence 
in philosophy, except in the field of aesthetics where any perma- 
nent value of his thought is likely to be found. His works are 
read today more for their literary charm than for their learned 
insights. His book that the future will cherish most is no doubt 
the novel, The Last Puritan. 

Santayana was frowned upon by our prevailing American 
naturalisms because, in James’ contrast, he was “ tender-” 
rather than “ tough-minded,” a poet and a Platonist rather 
than a methodical salesman of science. He was more im- 
pressed by the beautiful than by the biological survival-values of 
instrumentalism. “The universe,” Santayana once wrote, “ is 
like a novel of which the ego is the hero. . . .” Sentiments like 
these could not appeal to the more current variety of naturalism, 
like Dewey’s, which takes life to be a serious business to be 
transacted by the empiriological method. 
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Yet the disrespect for logic which the Dewey wing of natural- 
ism charged against Santayana belongs less to him than to his 
critics who tried to apply logic to a world that was defined to be 
lawless. While Dewey, in his naturalistic universe, was using 
science as a guidebook, Santayana clearly saw that on natural- 
istic premises science itself was without meaning. While 
Dewey viewed experience as a field of problems, Santayana 
envisioned life more as a game. He knew that a philosophy 
committed to sensism could not rise above a skeptical jungle and 
that only animal faith was left to a naturalistic man. “ Let me 
push skepticism as far as I logically can,” said Santayana, 
“even at the price of intellectual suicide.” 

Despite his world-picture of sheer evolutionary flux, Santa- 
yana attempted to construct a philosophy. His effort, of course, 
was a failure, filled with obscurities and even contradictions. A 
materialist, he wrote about the life of spirit; an evolutionist, 
he still spoke of essences; a dynamist, he wrote of being; a 
sensist, he discussed the life of reason; a skeptic, he wrote of 
politics and morality. Naturalism is fated to be inconsistent, 
and the naturalists in general have been hard pressed to avoid 
making their inner contradictions so palpable. Santayana was 
more faithful to the logic of his premises. 

Santayana may be remembered most in philosophy for having 
brought to maturity the absurd conclusions latent in so much of 
our recent philosophy of America. He remains as a challenge 
to other naturalists. A generation ago he seemed to be saying 
what the existentialists were later to proclaim. Dying with 
little influence and no disciplvs and apparently behind his time, 
Santayana may, in reality, have been ahead of it. 
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John of St. Thomas and Mathematical 
Logic 


- by John J. Doyle 


N AN ARTICLE appearing in The Thomist,* Dr. Henry 
Veatch contrasts some of the teachings of mathematical 
" logic with the principles of Aristotlelian logic, much to the 
disadvantage of the former. I have to thank Dr. Veatch for 
having by his careful study made it possible to examine the 
contentions of those that see these two systems as inconsistent 
with each other. Before I read the article I was of the opinion 
that the differences between them are less important than he 
makes them out to be. His vigorous attack has led me to subject 
this opinion to closer scrutiny by means of a comparison of some 
of the doctrines of John of St. Thomas with those set forth by 
Russell and Whitehead and other proponents of mathematical 
logic. In the course of this study I have discovered so many 
striking similarities between the principles of Ars Logica, which 
Dr. Veatch declares to be the most recent “ full-fledged state- 
ment of Aristotelian logic,” * and those of Principia Mathe- 
matica that my opinion has grown to a firm conviction of the 
fundamental similarity of the two systems. Of course, the fact 
that John of St. Thomas or even Aristotle himself has made a 
statement by no means insures its truth. Still it seems worth 
while to make a comparison between what Dr. Veatch says is 
Aristotelian logic and the exposition of that system developed 
by John of St. Thomas. There is even greater reason for me to 
use the teachings of this writer in that nearly all of them seem 
to me to be inescapably true. Hence, whenever in the course of 
this article I quote his words, it should be understood that they 


1H. Veatch, “ Aristotelian and Mathematical Logic,” The Thomist, XIII 
(1950), 50-96. 
* Art, cit., p. 51. 
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represent my own beliefs, unless I make definite mention of 
disagreement or doubt. 

There is one drawback about Ars Logica, however, namely, its 
nomenclature. For one thing, John is not always careful in his 
choice of words: he employs the same word or phrase to convey 
disparate meanings, and for the same concept he uses now one 
term and now another. While he usually calls attention to these 
shifts, they are none the less confusing; and he does not always 
call attention to them. Aside from this inconsistency, I believe 
that the modern application of some terms is superior to his. 
To be sure, all words are arbitrary symbols, and the nature of 
& proposition is not affected by the name we give it. Neverthe- 
less, the modern usage does accord better with the etymology of 
the words employed, and I shall here adhere to it. Accordingly, 
what John of St. Thomas calls propositio copulativa I shall call 
a conjunctive proposition (p and q); what he calls disiunctiva 
I shall call alternative (p or q); what he calls copulativa nega- 
tiva and some writers call coniunctive I shall call disjunctive 
(Not both p and q). I shall retain his term, “ conditionalis” 
in the English form “ conditional ” for the kind of proposition 
some denominate hypothetical (If p, then q). For the genus, 
instead of his term “ hypothetical,” I shall use the word “ com- 
posite,” though he does show good reason for calling all four - 
kinds of proposition made up of other propositions hypothetical. 
There seem to be no appropriate English words for the two 
special kinds of conjunctives that he names “ argumentatio 
rationalis” (p, therefore q) and “ argumentatio causalis” (Be- 
cause p, q); consequently, I shall simply use his Latin terms 
whenever it is necessary to mention them. 

In the opinion of Dr. Veatch, a crucial issue between the mathe- 
matical logicians and the writers in the Aristotelian tradition is 
the doctrine that a false proposition implies any proposition 
and that a true proposition is implied by any proposition. 
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As a horrible example of the degree of absurdity to which the 
misguided proponents of mathematical logic are led, he adduces 
the conditional proposition “ If 2-+-2——4, New York is a large 
city.” Since the antecedent and the consequent are here both 
true, this proposition must be considered true by the mathe- 
matical logicians. Dr. Veatch states that “such a proposition 
would have to be false, on the present analysis, simply because 
there is no connection or sequence between the two component 
propositions.” * It will be convenient to illustrate certain prin- 
ciples by means of this proposition. 

It is a little strange that in one point Dr. Veatch is in agree- 
ment with the mathematical logicians, while they are both in 
seeming disagreement with John of St. Thomas. Dr. Veatch 
holds that a conditional proposition is equivalent to an alter- 
native one of whose members is the consequent of the conditional 
and the other is the contradictory of the antecedent.* This is 
of course a tenet of the mathematical logicians. Thus Principia 
Mathematica defines “ implication” by saying that “if either 


p is false or q is true, then ‘ p implies q’ is true.”* In symbols 
this is: 


po q.—.~pVq Df. 


I have no quarrel with these writers on this score, for the equiva- 
lence spoken of seems to me quite evident. Yet nowhere does 
John explicitly mention it. As I shall point out, he does teach 
that the conditional implies the alternative; but he does not, in 
so many words, say that the alternative implies the conditional, 


* Art. cit., p. 69. 

“He retains the name “ disjunctive” for the kind of proposition I call 
alternative. Nowhere does he state this equivalence so distinctly as I do 
here, yet there seems to be no doubt that his meaning is the same as mine. 
Thus, on page 71, he writes in a footnote, “ Disjunctive propositions, being 
reducible to conditionals, it is obvious that they too are in the nature of 
implicative compounds.” 

* A. Whitehead and B. Russell, Principia Mathematica, 2nd ed. (Cam- 
bridge (Hng.], 1950) I, 94. 
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though I think that the latter implication can be deduced from 
other clear statements of his. Whether he failed to recognize 
the equivalence here in question or whether his preponderant 
interest in formal implication prompted him to disregard the 
subject of material implication it is impossible to say. What- 
ever may be the reason for it, the absence of any explicit state- 
ment in Ars Logica of the equivalence of certain conditionals 
and certain alternatives requires that I should take account of 
Dr. Veatch’s recognition of this equivalence for the clearest 
demonstration that his analysis contradicts that of John of 
St. Thomas. 


I. Tue Trurs or ALTERNATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Veatch states that the proposition “If 2+2—4, New 
York is a large city ” is false. The alternative equivalent to this 
is “ Either 2 + 2 4 or New York is a large city.” Hence, on 
his analysis, this proposition must also be false. Yet, according 
to the doctrines of John of St. Thomas, the latter proposition 
is clearly true, as can be shown in three ways. 

In the first place, John answers the question, what is required 
for the truth of an alternative, in this manner: 


Ad veritatem disiunctivae sufficit alteram partem esse veram; consistit 
enim veritas eius in separatione veritatis et falsitas (sic) in oppositis.* 


In the proposition under consideration, one member, namely, 
“ New York is a large city,” is true. Since, according to John, 
only the truth of one member is necessary for the truth of the 
entire proposition, the latter must be true. 

Secondly, a little further on, John lays down the first rule 
of argumentation for alternatives as follows: 


* John of St. Thomas, Cursus Philosophicus I Are Logica (Turin, 1930), 
P. I, bk. II, ch. 23, p. 55. Hereafter, this work will be cited merely by its 
title. Since all the quotations from it are to be found in Prima Pars, 
references to the part will be omitted. 
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A parte disiunctivae ad totam bona est consequentia, ut: “ Petrus est 
iustus, ergo vel est iustus vel dives”; non enim requiritur ad verifi- 
cationem consequentis plus quam ad veritatem antecedentis.’ 


He would, therefore, certainly say that the implication ex- 
pressed in this argument is a valid one: New York is a large 
city; therefore, either 2-++- 254 or New York is a large city. 
But the categorical antecedent here is true; since it implies the 
alternative consequent, that also must be true. 

The third way of showing that John would consider the 
proposition in question to be true is a little more involved but 
no less positive than the other two. Concerning conjunctive 
propositions he has this to say: 

Ad veritatem copulativae requiritur, quod utraque pars sit vera; ad 
falsitatem sufficit, quod altera pars sit falsa.® 


In another passage he answers the question, how conjunctives 
are to be contradicted, in this way: 


Et copulativae ratione de ly et, quo copulantur, important universa- 
litatem; disiunctivae ratione de ly vel particularitatem. Unde per 
disiunctivas contradicimus copulativis, si sint oppositae qualitatis, ut 
si dicas: “Omne lac est album et omne lac est dulce” contradictoria 
eius est: “ Aliquod lee non est album vel aliquod lac non est dulce.” ® 


It is evident that, in accordance with the rule for conjunctives, 
the following proposition is false: New York is not a large city 
and 2+2—4. It is equally evident that, in accordance with 
the rule for contradicting conjunctives, the following is its 
contradictory: Either New York is a large city or 2+ 254. 
The latter must, therefore, be true.*® 


* Ibid. 

Ibid. 

* Op. cit., Q. VII, a. 2, p. 192. ad 

1° That the rule here laid down to the effect that “and” makes a proposi- 
tion universal and “or” makes one particular represents a settled convic- 
tion of the author is manifest from his frequent appeals to it. Cf. pp. 
33, 36, 44, 54. 
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It should be noted that the propositions said by John to be 
true contain members no more closely related than are the 
members of the proposition under dispute. “ Peter is just or 
Peter is rich” and “Some milk is not white or some is not 
sweet ” appear to be no less implausible than “ New York is 
large or 2+ 254.” 

A circumstance deserving special mention is the consistency 
that marks the statements of Ars Logica. It is not remarkable 
that the first two of them should harmonize, since they occur 
on the same page. The other passage, however, is in another 
section of the book and in a completely different context. That 
it should fit so perfectly with the pattern is evidence that the 
doctrine here presented is basic in the author’s thought. 

Dr. Veatch teaches that “ Either 2 + 2 ~ 4 or New York isa 
large city ” is false. The principles propounded by John of St. 
Thomas demand that it should be considered true. Hence, in 
the interpretation of alternatives one or the other of them gives 
an incorrect account of the traditional Aristotelian logic. 

If John explicitly stated that an alternative is equivalent to a 
conditional having one alternant as its consequent and the con- 
tradictory of the other as its antecedent, one could proceed to 
say that, according to him, “ Petrus est wustus”’ implies the 
conditionals “‘ Si Petrus non est tustus, est dives” and “ Si 
Petrus non est dives, est iustus.” One could then conclude that 
a conditional is true provided that its antecedent is false or its 
consequent is true; which is the same as to say that a false 
proposition implies any proposition and a true proposition is 
implied by any propositicn. But since John is silent regarding 
the equivalence of alternatives and conditionals, further con- 
sideration must be given to conditionals in Part ITI. 


II. Tue Dentat or Propositions. 


Another statement of Dr. Veatch that contradicts the doctrine 
of Ars Logica is the following: 
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After all, a concessive proposition signifies the denial of a presumed 
conditional, whereas the ordinary conjunctive does not convey any such 
significance at all.?2 


Now, though John does not explicitly teach that conditionals 
and alternatives are equivalent, he does definitely state that a 
conditional implies an alternative. He writes: 


A conditionali ad disiunctivam constantem consequente et contradictorio 
antecedentis valet, ut “ Si sol lucet dies est, ergo vel est dies vel sol non 
lueet.?? 


It is evident from the earlier discussion that John would say 
that the contradictory of this proposition is the conjunctive 
“ Et non est dies et sol lucet.”” This must also be a denial of the 
conditional that implies the alternative, for “ quidquid repugnat 
consequenti in bona consequentia, repugnat et antecedenti.” * 
In general, his doctrine is that the conditional implies the alter- 
native and the conjunctive denies the alternative; hence the con- 
junctive denies the conditional. 

Perhaps what Dr. Veatch has in mind is the fact that the 
person uttering a conjunctive is not always aware that he is 
thereby denying some conditional; or that he does not intend to 
deny any conditional. Neither what he is aware of nor what he 
intends, however, has anything to do with logic, whose province 
it is to deal with affirmation and denial. The intention of the 
speaker is a matter for psychology to treat of. Logically, a 
person is denying the proposition “If the sun is shining, it is 
daytime,” both when he says, “ Although the sun is shining, it 
is not daytime,” and when he says, “ It is not daytime and the 
sun is shining.” Whether in the latter case he intends the 
denial or is aware of it, does not affect the force of the proposi- 


11H. Veatch, art. cit., p. 73, footnote 38. By “ concessive propositions,” 
Dr. Veatch denotes such as contain conjunctions like “although,” “ still,” 
“nevertheless.” See page 70. 

12 Ars Logica, Bk. II, ch. 23, p. 55. 

‘18 Op. oit., Bk. ITI, ch, 12, p. 76. 
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tion he enunciates. Thus the difference between the conjunctive 
proposition and that called by Dr. Veatch “ concessive ” seems 
to be psychological or rhetorical rather than logical. 


Ill. Tse Trurs or Conprrionat Propositions. 


The question now arises whether, according to the traditional 
logic as expounded in Ars Logica, an alternative proposition is 
to be accounted equivalent to a conditional whose consequent is 
one member of the alternative and whose antecedent is the con- 
tradictory ‘of the other member. As I have indicated, Dr. 
Veatch and the mathematical logicians are in accord on this 
point. 

Although John of St. Thomas does not explicitly declare that 
there is such an equivalence, I think that it is deducible from 
principles that he does plainly set forth. In Part II, I quoted 
his statement to the effect that the conditional implies the alter- 
native. Equivalence requires only that the implication be re- 
ciprocal. Does John anywhere intimate that the alternative 
implied by the conditional also implies it? I think that it may 
be shown that he does. In stating the rules of argumentation 
applying to alternatives, he writes: 

A tota disiunctiva cum destructione unius partis ad positionem alterius 


partis valet consequentia, ut: “Petrus disputat vel currit, et non 
disputat, ergo currit.” 


Two other passages should be considered in conjunction with 
this one. One of these is John’s exposition of the three kinds of 
argumentatio: conditionalis, rationalis, and causalis.® The 
first is what I call the conditional proposition. The argumen- 
tatio rationalis is illustrated by the proposition “Homo est 
animal, ergo est vivens” ; the causalis, by the proposition “ Quia 
homo est rationalis, est ristbilis.” For the truth of the condi- 
tional, John says, it suffices that there be a bona consequentid, 


14 Op. cit., Bk. II, ch. 23, p. 55. 18 Op. oit., Bk, II, ch. 5, p. 23. 
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that is, an implication, regardless of the truth of the members.** 
For the truth of the rationalis argumentatio, it is necessary that 
the members be true.’ The truth of the causalis requires, in 
addition to the truth of the members, that the antecedent be the 
cause of the consequent.* 

The other passage that needs to be considered occurs in the 
chapter dealing with composite propositions, from which I 
quoted earlier. There John distinguishes three kinds of com- 
posite proposition: conditional, conjunctive, and alternative. 
After defining the conditional as that in which:the members 
are joined by the word “ if,” he goes on to say: 

Et ad illam reducitur rationalis, quae coniungit propositiones per 
particulam ergo.® 


Now, he certainly does not mean to say here that these two are 
equivalent, for he repeats at this place the statement that the 
truth of the conditional does not require the truth of its mem- 
bers, whereas, in the other passage, he requires for the truth of 
the rationalis that its members be true. What he does mean, 
apparently, is that the argumentatio rationalis implies the cor- 
responding conditional. 

It is legitimate, therefore, to conclude that the argumentatio 
rationalis “ Petrus disputat vel currit, et non disputat; ergo 
currit” implies the conditional “ St Petrus disputat vel currit, 
et si Petrus non disputat, tunc Petrus currit.” If the first is 
true, the second must also be true; if there is an implication in 
the one case, there is also an implication in the other. The only 
difference between the two is that the rationalis is true only if 


16 Ibid. “. . . ad veritatem conditionalis sufficit, quod sit bona conse- 
quentia, licet extrema sint falsa, ut haec est conditionalis vera: ‘Si homo 
volat, habet alas.’ ” 

17 Ibid. “ Ad veritatem rationalis requiritur, quod antecedens et conse- 
quens sint vera.” 

18 Ibid. “Ad veritatem causalis requiritur, quod antecedens sit causa 
consequentis.” 

1° Op cit., Bk. II, ch. 23, p. 54. 
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its members are true, whereas the conditional is true regardless 
of the truth of its members. It seems legitimate also to deduce 
from the conditional the following: “Si Petrus disputat vel 
currit, tune si non disputat, currit.” That is to say, if the con- 
junctive proposition implies “ Petrus currit,” then either of its 
members implies that the other implies “ Petrus currit.” 

In accordance with principles he enunciates, John would cer- 
tainly have to say that this proposition is true: Either 2+ 2 
34 or New York is a large city; but 2+2—4; therefore, 
New York is a large city. It is hardly possible that he would 
deny that the following is also true: If “ New York is a large 
city or 2+ 254” is true, then if 2+2—4, New York is a 
large city. But, since the alternative “ New York is a large 
city or 2+25<4” is true, the conditional implied by it must 
also be true. More generally stated, his doctrine seems to com- 
pel the conclusion that any alternative implies the conditional 
whose consequent is one of the alternants and whose antecedent 
is the contradictory of the other alternant. And this leads to 
the further conclusion that a false proposition implies every 
proposition and a true proposition is implied by any proposition. 

If no more needed to be said, I could conclude with the 

demonstration of the third variance between the doctrine of 
John of St. Thomas and that of Dr. Veatch. Unfortunately, 
however, there is more tv be said; I must defer coming to a 
definite conclusion until I have examined another passage in 
Ars Logica. For in the same paragraph in which John declares 
that the conjunctive and the alternative are contradictory to 
each other, he answers a question about contradicting condi- 
tional propositions. This is his answer: . 
In conditionalibus autem, sive sint causales sive rationales sive pure 
conditionales, fiunt contradictoriae per negationem particulae con- 
ditionalis, ut: “Si sol lucet, dies est,” “non si sol lucet, dies est”; 
“ quia sol lucet, dies est,” “non quia sol lucet, dies est.” 2° 


*° Op. oit., Q. VII, a. 2, p. 192. 
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If I am correct in stating that John’s principles demand that 
the conditional and the alternative be considered as equivalent, 
it seems at first sight strange that, having just declared that the 
conjunctive contradicts the alternative, he should not add that 
it contradicts the conditional also. 

Perhaps there is a flaw in my reasoning; perhaps John does 
not regard the alternative and the conditional as equivalent, 
_ after all. Such a conclusion ‘is ylausible, but it should not be 
accepted without further exploration, One explanation of this 
omission forces itself upon one’s attention in the present con- 
text: the fact of equivalence among propositions permits and 
requires that some propositions have more than a single con- 
tradictory. As a matter of fact, John points out at the very 
beginning of the article here under consideration that one can 
contradict any proposition by prefixing a sign of negation to it. 
He writes: 

Et illud tamquam certum ante omnia advertendum est nullam esse 
propositionem, quae contradictionis capax non sit, saltem praeponendo 
negationem toti propositioni.”* 


Since, then, there may be more than one contradictory of a given 
proposition, the statement that “ Non si sol lucet, dies est” is 
the contradictory of “ Si sol lucet, dies est” does not exclude 
the possibility that “ Sol lucet et non est dies” is also its contra- 
dictory; for the first and the third propositions may be 
equivalent. 

The removal of this difficulty, however, raises still another 
one. For, after stating that one can contradict any proposition 
by prefixing “ not” to it, John goes on to say that he will not 
bother to mention this manner of contradiction.” Yet to pre 
fix “not” to “if” or to “ because,” as in the examples given, 
is simply to prefix “not” to the entire proposition. It might 


Loo. oit., p. 185. 
Jbid. unde in hoc modo assignandi contradictoria non erit 
laborandum.” 
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be argued, therefore, that John does not recognize any other 
contradictory of the conditional than this one, unless there are 
good reasons for his failing to mention another contradictory. 

There are two good reasons for his silence in the matter, both 
of them arising from John’s carelessness in the choice of words. 
In the first place, it should be noted that whereas, in the passage 
previously quoted, where he discusses the kinds of propositions 
here considered, he gives them the generic name of “ argumen- 
tatio”’ and distinguishes their species as causalis, rationalis, and 
conditionalis, he here uses the word “ conditionalis” for the 
genus and names the species causalis, rationalis, and pure con- 
ditionalis. Now, if he wishes, in the interest of simplicity, to 
designate one method of contradicting all three species of argu- 
mentatio, he has no choice in the matter: no other single method 
is available for all of them. For, since the rationalis and the 
causalis require for their truth the truth of their members, they 
are themselves conjunctives ; hence they certainly cannot be con- 
tradicted by other conjunctives. For, as John says many times, 
a conjunctive is a universal; and a universal cannot have 
another universal for its contradictory. Thus one good reason 
exists for John’s failure to state definitely that the conjunctive 
is the contradictory of the conditional. 

Another reason may be found in John’s predilection for 
formal implication and his disregard of the material kind. He 
may here have in mind only what he calls the condittionalis 
dlativa, which depends for its truth upon the presence of a 
formal implication between its members. In such a case he 
would certainly be correct in not making it equivalent to the 
alternative; the proponents of mathematical logic would not 
quarrel with him on this point, for they too deny such equiva- 
lence of conditionals expressing formal implication, asserting it 
only of those that express material implication. As will be 
pointed out in Part V, John divides implication into the two 
species, formal and material; but unfortunately he nowhere dis- 
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cusses the latter, mentioning it only incidentally from time to 
time, and often speaking of the former as if it were the only 
kind. Since it is only the conditional that expresses a material 
implication that is equivalent to an alternative, it is not at all 
surprising that a writer who is thinking only of the conditional 
that expresses formal implication should not mention such 
equivalence. Since it is altogether likely that John here is 
considering only the conditionalis ilativa and not the condt- 
tionalis concomitantiae, there is a second reason for his not 
mentioning the conditional as a contradictory of the conjunctive. 

It follows from the evidence here presented that anyone who 
holds that the conditional and the alternative are equivalent 
must either hold that a true proposition is implied by any 
proposition or hold that John is mistaken both when he teaches 
that any proposition implies every alternative of which it is a 
member and when he teaches that the alternative and the con- 
junctive are contradictories. But both these doctrines are quite 
fundamental in John’s system. It seems, therefore, that the 
mathematical logicians are more in accord with John than is 
Dr. Veatch. 


IV. Tue Nature or Hyporxeticat Propositions. 


A fourth question regarding. which Dr. Veatch seems to 
depart from the doctrine of Ars Logica concerns the nature of 
hypothetical propositions. He does indeed mention “ and” 
along with “if” as capable of serving as the copula in hypo- 
theticals. Nevertheless, he proceeds to restrict the extension 
of the term to those in which the members are not asserted cate- 
gorically to be true. Since a conjunctive implies the categorical 
assertion of both its members, this restriction would eliminate 
the conjunctive. Accordingly, Dr. Veatch accounts conditionals 
and alternatives as truly hypothetical and excludes what he 
calls “ ordinary conjunctive propositions” from thet class. 
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Thus (he writes) “Jones is ill and Smith is away ”—clearly in this 
case the assertion of the conjunction as being true does entail both the 
assertion that Jones is ill and the assertion that Smith is away. Hence 
such a proposition would scarcely seem to be hypothetical in character.** 


Whether these statements are true or false, whether the defi- 
nitions formulated and the distinctions drawn here are useful 
or not, the doctrine proposed is manifestly at variance with 
Aristotelian logic as interpreted by John of St. Thomas. The 
following is John’s clear definition of “ hypothetical.” 


Hypothetica, quae ab aliis dicitur composita seu coniunctione una, 
dicitur illa, quae habet duas cateforicas tamquam partes sui, ut: “Si 
homo currit, homo movetur.” Et sic differunt hypothetica et categorica 
penes copulas et penes extrema copulata, quia hypothetica non unit 
verbo, sed particula “et,” “vel,” “si” et similibus; nec immediate 
unit terminos sed propositiones.** 


It is to be noted that John uses “ composite” as a synonym for 
“ hypothetical ” and that for him the essential difference be- 
tween the categorical and the hypothetical is simply the fact 
‘that the members of the second are propositions joined by a 
conjunction, while the members of the first are terms joined 
by a verb.” Likewise, not only does John include “and” 
among the conjunctions that can constitute a hypothetical, but 
when he divides the latter into its species he places the conjunc- 
tive between the alternative and the conditional, so that there 
can be no question of its having an equal status with them, 
according to his understanding. 


Species hypotheticae (he writes) sunt conditionalis, quae coniungit 
propositiones per particulam si . . . . Copulativa est, quae coniungit 
propositiones per particulam et... . Disiunctiva est, quae coniangit 
propositiones per particulam vei.** 

** H. Veatch, art. cit., p. 69. ** Are Logica, Bk. II, ch. 7, p. 25. 

** John’s speaking of the members of the hypothetica as propositiones 
categoricae is surely not to be understood to mean that composite proposi- 
tions cannot become members of another composite proposition. 

** Are Logica, Bk. II, ch. 23, p. 54. 
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It is curious that those who, at the time of John of St. 
Thomas, would set some of the composite propositions apart 
from the others drew the line of demarcation at a different point 
from that at which Dr. Veatch draws it: whereas he contrasts 
conditionals and alternatives with conjunctives, they contrasted 
conditionals alone with alternatives and conjunctives. After 
stating his general proof that hypotheticals constitute a distinct 
species, coordinate with categoricals, John takes up the argu- 
ment of those that exclude the alternatives and conjunctives 
from the class of hypotheticals. He states their position thus: 
Alii [analogam hane distinctionem putant], quia existimant saltem 
copulativas et disiunctivas propositiones non esse in rigore propositiones 
hypotheticas, quia non significant connexionem enuntiativam, sed solum 
continent coniunctas propositiones, et quidem accidentaliter, id est sola 
simultate prolationis; unde consequenter solum analogice possunt pro- 
positiones dici. Erunt autem propositio. s hypotheticae in rigore illae, 
quae connexionem duarum propositionum significant, sicut conditionalis, 
causalis et rationalis.?* 


These alii, whom John here refers to, differ from Dr. Veatch 
in that they exclude alternatives from the class of hypotheticals; 
they agree with him in excluding conjunctives. They agree with 
him also in their reason for this exclusion: the absence of any 
asserted connection between the members of the conjunctive. 
Like him, they grant a place among the hypotheticals to the 
argumentatio rationalis and causalis, but not to the “ ordinary 
conjunctive.” John of St. Thomas is quite positive in rejecting 
their thesis and the argument by which they defend it. He 
states distinctly: 

Copulativa et disiunctiva vere et in toto rigore sunt propositiones 
hypotheticae.?* 


That he has not in mind any special kind of conjunctive, such 
as causal propositions, but means to embrace under that name 


Op. cit., Q. V, a. 2, p. 157. Ibid. 
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all propositions having their members joined by “and” is 
evident from the examples he cites in the context, such as 
“ Toannes legit et Paulus disputat,” which is surely as ordinary 
a conjunctive as “ Jones is ill and Smith is away.” 

That John has an altogether different understanding from 
that of Dr. Veatch of the term “hypothetical” and of the 
reasons for applying it to certain propositions is clearly shown 
by the reasons he gives for pronouncing conjunctives and alter- 
natives hypothetical equally with conditionals. The argument 
of the opposition is as follows: 


Copulativa et disiunctiva non sunt una propositio sed multiplex, sola 
simultate prolationis coniuncta, quia non habent aliam veritatem a suis 
categoricis simul sumptis vel disiunctis. Talis autem coniunctio vel 
disiunetio non facit distinctam propositionem sed aggregationem 
plurium; ergo non sunt species enuntiationis.”® 


Except that Dr. Veatch’s observations are limited to conjunc- 
tives, they are almost an echo of the argument of the alu. Thus 
he says that the ordinary conjunctive “ would scarcely seem to 
be hypothetical in character,” since “the assertion of the con- 
junctive does entail both the assertion that Jones is ill and the 
assertion that Smith is away.” *° Of the same proposition he 
writes a little further on: 


Here neither [component] proposition is dependent upon the other; 
neither is implied by the other. Instead, both are asserted to be simul- 
taneously true merely as a matter of fact.** 


The last clause bears a close resemblance to the phrase “ simul- 
tate prolationis coniuncta” of the older objectors. 

Dr. Veatch explains his conception of the meaning of “ hypo- 
thetical ” in this manner: 


. . . the component propositions are never asserted categorically, but 
only hypothetically; likewise, such components are never considered as 
being more than hypothetically true. Hence the name “ hypothetical 


Loc. oit., p. 161. H. Veatch, art. cit., p. 69. Art. cit., p. 71. 
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proposition.” On the other hand, what is asserted unconditionally in 
such hypothetical propositions . . . is a connection between the two 
components, that is to say, the sequence of the one upon the other, or,. 
the dependence of the one on the other.*? 


This passage is practically a paraphrase of the argument to 
which John takes exception : 

Erunt propositiones hypotheticae in rigore illae, quae connexionem 
duarum propositionum significant, sicut conditionalis, causalis, et 
rationalis.** 


Because of the parallelism between the position of Dr. Veatch 
and that of the alii with whom John is at odds, the argument by 
which John seeks to confute them is equally applicable to him. 
After affirming that conjunctives and alternatives are in the 
strict sense (im rigore) hypotheticals, he gives his reason for 
this affirmation as follows: 


Ex illa aggregatione veritatum categoricarum resultat alia veritas, quae 
quia pendet ex veritatibus categoricis, dicitur hypothetica, quia habet 
eategoricas partes principales sui. ... Significatur autem, quod non 
solum una, sed etiam altera propositio est vera, quae est veritas 
hypothetica, et non simplex.** 


It is evident from this passage that John’s understanding of 
“ hypothetical ” differs toto coelo from that of Dr. Veatch and 
the alu. For them the word refers to the assertion of a con- 
nection or dependence between the members of the proposition 
so denominated—significatio enuntiativa connexions duarum 
propositionum. For him, on the contrary, it refers to the de- 
pendence of the truth of the proposition so named in its entirety 
upon the truth of the members of which tt is composed. 

It must be borne in mind that John is not here concerned 
with any one species of composite or hypothetical proposition to 
the exclusion of the others. He is concerned to show that all 


** Art. cit., p. 65. 
8° Ars Logica, Q. V, a. 2, p. 157. 
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three species are essentially alike as hypotheticals. The reason 
that the name “ hypothetica” is applied to any proposition is 
that its truth, which is distinct from the truth of its members, 
depends upon the truth of its members. Such a proposition, 
unlike a categorical, is to be tested, not by an immediate appeal 
to the actual state of affairs, but by an appeal to the truth of 
its members, which, of course, are to be tested by an appeal to 
the state of affairs in rerum natura. It does not seem to be a 
misrepresentation of John’s thought to put the matter thus: 
Any hypothetical proposition is true on the hypothesis of a cer- 
tain pattern of true and false propositions among its members. 

It seems to be beyond question that Dr. Veatch and John of 
St. Thomas are not both correct in their interpretation of Aris- 
totelian logic as it applies to composite propositions. Dr. 
Veatch may well be correct; his analysis may be a more fruitful 
one than that proposed by John. But if Dr. Veatch is right, 
then John is certainly wrong. It cannot be true that the truth 
of a hypothetical depends entirely upon a connection between its 
members and that its truth depends entirely upon the truth of 
its members. Nor does this discrepancy appear to be merely a 
verbal one. For John explicitly refuses to accept any such dis- 
tinction as would admit the causal to the select circle of hypo- 
theticals, while placing “ordinary conjunctives”’ among the 
categoricals. For him, all composite propositions are essentially 
the same in their nature as hypotheticals and are essentially 
different from categoricals.™ 

On the other hand, a close resemblance is discernible between 
the definition of “ propositio hypothetica” given by John of St. 
Thomas and the following definition given by Lewis and Lang- 
ford for “ truth-value system ”’: 


Any system having this characteristic—that there is no function or 


** By “essentially the same,” I do not mean to deny that there are any 
essential differences among them. They are the same generically, while 
differing specifically as alternative, conjunctive, and conditional. 
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relation of the elements which is in the system except such as are 
categorically determined to be true or false by the truth or falsity of 
the elementary terms.** 


The elements here are hypothetical or composite propositions ; 
the elementary terms are their members. To say, “ [Veritas 
propositionis hypotheticae] pendet ex veritatibus categoricis,” 
seems to be the same as to say that the functions or relations of 
the elements are determined to be true or false by the truth or 
falsity of the elementary terms. 

The identity of these doctrines is quite evident as regards 
alternatives and conjunctives. For, as has been pointed out, 
John’s requirement for the truth of a conjunctive is the truth 
of both its members; for an alternative it is necessary only that 
one of the members be true.*’ Consequently, he would surely 
have no reason to find fault with “the matrix definition of pq 
and p V q” as set forth by Lewis and Langford, which is pre- 
sented in the first four columns of this table: * 


I II IV Vv 
PVq p-q 
1 


0 


For these symbols merely state in another form of expression 
what he states in words. 


**C. Lewis and C. Langford, Symbolic Logic (New York, 1951), p. 199. 

*’ There is no hint in Ars Logica of a special kind of alternative such as 
the “ properly disjunctive ” of J. Maritain (An Introduction to Logic [New 
York, 1937], p. 104) and the “ perfectly disjunctive” of R. McCall (Basic 
Logic [New York, 1947], p. 65), which would require for its truth, in addi- 
tion to the truth of one member, the falsity of one member also. John of 
St. Thomas seems to know but one kind of alternative, namely, the “ im- 
properly disjunctive” of Maritain or the “imperfectly disjunctive” of 
McCall. 

%8 ©, Lewis and C. Langford, op. cit., p. 201. 


1 0 0 1 0 
0 1 0 1 1 
0 a 0 0 1 
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The question remains, however, whether he would accept 
these writers’ definition of p 2 q as given in the fifth column.” 
His statement to the effect that the truth of a hypothetical 
depends upon the truth of its members seems to admit of no 
exception. If this rule applies to conjunctives and alternatives 
because they are hypotheticals, it must apply to conditionals 
also, since they too are hypotheticals. Still it may be that there 
are conditionals to which the rule does not apply. The mathe- 
matical logicians themselves distinguish two sorts of implication 
and affirm an equivalence with alternatives only of conditionals 
that assert one of these, denying it of those that assert the other. 
It will be well, then, to inquire more closely into John’s doctrine 
concerning implication and its species. 


V. Format ImpuiicaTion anp Materiat ImpiicaTIon. 


In Ars Logica, the term corresponding to our word “ implica- 
tion ” is not “ consequentia,” but “ bona consequentia.” “ Con- 
sequentia,” used without qualification, means rather an asserted 
implication and might well be translated by Dr. Veatch’s “ im- 
plicative compound” or by “ implicative proposition.” John 
of St. Thomas says that the word is synonymous with “ argu- 
mentatio” and defines it as “oratio in qua uno dato aliud 
sequitur.” “° He is careful to explain that “ sequitur” does not 
in this definition signify any real connection between the mem- 
bers of the proposition, but merely the assertion of a connection: 
“idem est ac ‘designatur consequi,’” he writes. To give 
“ sequitur” the meaning of “ connectitur ” would be to exclude 
from the denotation of “ argumentatio” all false propositions. 
Hence, whenever a conjunction signifying implication (nota 
illationis) is used, there is an implicative proposition (conse- 
quentia or argumentatio). 


** Op. cit., p. 203. 
«° Are Logica, Bk. III, ch. 1, p. 59. 
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“ Bona consequentia” is John’s term for “ implication”; 


“ mala consequentia,” on the other hand, means the false asser- 
tion of an implication. Here are his definitions: 


Bona consequentia est, in qua antecedens infert consequens taliter, 
quod non potest antecedens esse verum et consequens falsum. Mala 
consequentia, licet videatur seu significetur inferri, ratione cuius signi- 
ficationis denominatur consequentia, sed mala, qua non infert, sed datur 
antecedens verum et consequens falsum.** 


Whereas Dr. Veatch writes as if all implications were essen- 

tially alike, John carefully distinguishes between two kinds, 
which he calls materialis and formalis. He explains them in the 
following manner: 
Materialis dicitur, quae solum ratione alicuius materiae est bona; 
formalis, quae in quacumque materia et terminis bona est. V. g. si dicas: 
“ Aliquis homo est rationalis, ergo omnis homo est rationalis,” ista 
consequentia valet in illa materia, quia est materia necessaria, in qua 
ex una particulari potest inferri universalis. Sed non valet ex vi 
formae, quia in alia materia et similis formae non tenet, ut si dicas: 
“ Aliquis homo est albus, ergo omnis homo est albus.” Et hine cognosces, 
quae sit forma consequentiae, ratione cuius dictur consequentia esse 
bona formaliter. Est enim forma dispositio propositionum et terminorum 
secundum quantitatem et qualitatem et alias proprietates logicales in 
ordine ad inferendum unum ex alio; et quando non ratione materiae 
dispositae, sed ratione ipsius dispositionis in quacumque materia 
sequitur unum ex alio, dicitur consequentia formalis.** 

Formal implication, then, is that which holds under all con- 
ditions ; hence a proposition that asserts it when it actually holds — 
is necessarily true. Material implication holds only under some 
conditions; the proposition that asserts it is, therefore, contin- 
gent: it may be true and it may be false. The example given, 
which is an instance of what John calls argumentatio rationalis, 
is true because rationality is a necessary attribute of any being 
possessing it. The implication of “ omnis homo est rationalis” 


“1 Op. cit., Bk. II, ch. 5, p. 23. * Op. cit., Bk. III, ch. 1, p. 59. 
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by “aliquis homo est rationalis” is implied by “ Vel omnis 
homo vel nullus homo est rationalis.” Since the latter propo- 
sition is true, the implication implied by it holds. 

Unfortunately, John here gives no other examples of implica- 
tion. In the discussion of composite propositions, however, he 
does present some instances that help to come at his meaning. 
Only one of these does he actually call formal, but the tenor of 
the passage makes it plain that the others said to be valid are 
also to be considered formal. These are: the modus ponens and 
the modus tollens in conditionals; the implication by a condi- 
tional of an alternative consisting of the consequent of the 
conditional and the contradictory of the antecedent; the impli- 
cation of an alternative by one of its members; and the implica- 
tion of a member of an alternative by the conjunction of the 
alternative and the denial of the other member.** 

Although he does not here explicitly cite any material im- 
plications, there are two allusions that seem to illustrate the 
subject. One of these is the following: 

A copulativa afirmativa ad quamlibet eius partem est formalis conse- 
quentia, e converso tamen non est formalis consequentia.** 


His example of such an invalid argument is this: “ Petrus dis- 
putat, ergo currit et disputat.” Obviously, there is here no 
formal implication. But John seems to suggest that when Peter 
actually is running, “ Petrus disputat” materially implies 
“ Petrus currit et disputat.”” Why should he be at pains to limit 
his denial to formal implication, unless he recognizes that under 
certain conditions a material implication would hold? 

In the same paragraph, John mentions the copulativa nega- 


“* Op. cit., Bk. II, ch. 22, p, 55. The number of kinds of formal implica- 
tion mentioned in this passage stands in sharp contrast to this statement 
of Dr. Veatch: “ Indeed, it will be found that the structure of such [im- 
plicative] compounds in most cases is not other than syllogistic” (ert. cit., 
p- 75). John finds @ considerable number of instances of formal implica- 
tion that are not syllogistic. 

Loo. oit. 
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tiva. Of this he first states that no implication holds between 
the entire proposition and one of its members. Then he pro- 
ceeds to say: 

Nec etiam sequitur negative per formalem consequentiam; non enim 
valet: “ Petrus non disputat et Petrus currit, ergo Petrus non currit ”; 


easu quo currat et non disputet antecedens est verum, quod non simul 
disputat et currit, et falsum est quod non currit.*® 


Though the proposition as John phrases it falls short of per- 
fect lucidity, the context shows that it is identical with what I 
call the disjunctive: “ Peter is not both disputing and running.” 
John says that this disjunctive does not formally imply “ Peter 
is not running,” because it is possible that the disjunctive should 
be true and the categorical consequent false. His taking the 
trouble to insert the word “ formalem” strongly suggests that 
the disjunctive would, under certain conditions, materially 
imply “ Peter is not running.” The only reason for so restrict- 
ing the denial seems to be a desire to recognize the possibility of 
the presence of material implication. The disjunctive used as 
an example here has as an equivalent the alternative “ Vel 
Petrus non disputat vel Petrus non currit.” Since the conjunc- 
tion of the alternative and the denial of one alternant implies 
the other alternant, the denial of one alternant implies that the 
alternative implies the other alternant. When, therefore, Peter 
is disputing, the alternative implies that he is not running. The 
latter implication is, of course, material. 

The principle underlying these examples as well as the one 
concerning human rationality is this: If a conjunction of two 
propositions implies a conclusion, then either of the conjuncts 
implies that the other materially implies that conclusion. We 
make use of this same principle whenever we state an argument 
in the form of an enthymeme. Suppose that someone should 
state: “ Spiders have eight legs; therefore they are not insects.” 
His argument would be valid, provided that “‘ No insects have 


“5 Loo. cit. 
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eight legs” is true; for the addition of the latter proposition 
makes the argument a valid syllogism, containing, therefore, a 
formal implication.“ 

An example often used by Dr. Veatch is this: “ If virtue is 
knowledge, it can be taught.” *’ John of St. Thomas would 
probably consider the implication here material rather than 
formal. Since the conjunction of “ All knowledge can be 
taught ” and “ Virtue is knowledge ”’ formally implies “ Virtue 
can be taught,” the first conjunct implies that the second mate- 
rially implies the conclusion. Hence “ All knowledge can be 
taught ” implies the conditional “ If virtue is knowledge, it can 
be taught.” * 

The foregoing analysis is altogether in accord with the doc- 
trine of the mathematical logicians. Lewis and Langford dis- 
tinguish two kinds of implication, strict and material, which, 
if they are not identical with John’s formalis and materialis, 
at least closely resemble these. The first they define as follows: 


“»p strictly implies q” is to mean “It is false that it is possible that 


p should be true and q false” or “ The statement ‘p is true and q is 
false’ is self-contradictory.” + 


“* My unwillingness to restrict implication to the syllogism should not, 
of course, be interpreted to mean that I do not believe that syllogism 
contains a formal implication. 

** H. Veatch, art. cit., p. 76. 

** Dr. Veatch perceives this implication. He writes: “ Now what is there. 
that enables us to consider the teachability of virtue as a consequence of 
such an antecedent? Clearly, it is an implied major premise to this effect: 

‘ Whatever is a matter of knowledge is a thing that can be taught; hence, 
if virtue is a matter of knowledge, it can be taught’” (ibid.). The use 
of “hence” indicates that he believes the conditional to be implied by the 
“major premise.” This statement accords with my assertion that either 
premise of a syllogism implies that the other implies the conclusion. I 
do not, however, accept Dr. Veatch’s statement that the conditional, which 
is a conjunction of the minor premise and the conclusion, implies the 
major premise. Perhaps he does not use “implied” in the technical 
sense, but rather means “ suggested” or “ supposed.” 

«°C. Lewis and C. Langford, op. cit., p. 124. The “formal implication ” 
of Whitehead and Russell (Principia Mathematica, I, 20-21) does not cor- 
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For the second they give this definition: “ p materially implies 
q” means “ It is not the case that p is true and q is false.” °° 
It is only in the sense of material implication that they affirm 
that a true proposition is implied by every proposition. It is 
only as an instance of material implication that they would 
call “If 2+-2—=4, New York is a large city” true. And it is 
only of a conditional asserting material implication that they 
affirm an equivalence with the alternative. Their theorem 14.2 
is this: 


They expressly deny such an equivalence between an alternative 
and a conditional that asserts strict implication. Like John, 
they teach that such a conditional implies an alternative: 


12.81 p<q.<.~(p~q);” 


but they deny that the alternative implies this kind of condi- 
tional: “ ~(p~q).< .p<q is false,” they say.” 

The question remains whether John would accept a proposi- 
tion containing only material implication as a true conditional 
proposition. There are several indications that he would do so. 
In the first place, his statements regarding alternatives, ana- 
lyzed in Part III, suggest that he would accept an equivalence 
between an alternative and a conditional having one alternant 
as its consequent and the contradictory of the other as its ante- 
cedent. Since such an equivalence holds only of conditionals 
considered as factual statements, that is, considered as express- 
ing material implication, there is good reason to believe that 
John would look upon such propositions as conditionals. 


respond to the “strict implication” of Lewis and Langford or to John’s 
“ consequentia formalis”; it is really material implication. 

5° Op. cit., p. 136. 

51 Op. oit., p. 137. 

52 Op. cit., pp. 133, 141. As for John, so for the mathematical logicians, 
the conjunctive and the alternative are contradictories. Hence “ ~ (p ~ q)” 
is equivalent to “~ pV q.” Op. cit., p. 142. 


\ 
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Secondly, John’s statement, quoted in Part IV, to the effect 
that the truth of a hypothetical depends upon the truth of its 
members points in the same direction. He lists conditionals 
with alternatives and conjunctives, both of which are factual 
propositions. The truth of a conditional considered as asserting 
a formal implication certainly does not depend upon the truth 
or falsity of its members, but rather upon the “ dispositio propo- 
sitionum et terminorum secundum quantitatem et qualitatem 
et alias proprietates logicales.” While such a proposition would 
be shown to be false by the demonstration of the truth of its 
antecedent and the falsity of its consequent, the proof that either 
its antecedent is false or its consequent is true would not prove 
its truth. 

Moreover, John uses as an example of material implication 
the argumentatio rationalis, “ Aliquis homo est rationalis, ergo 
omnis homo est rationalis.” He must, therefore, consider this 
proposition to be true. Now he elsewhere states that the argu- 
mentatio rationalis implies the conditionalis. It follows, then, 
that the conditional “ Si aliquis homo est rationalis, omnis homo 
est rationalis”” is also true. But the implication here is material 
only. 

Finally, though most of the conditionals that he says are 
true contain formal implications, there are some in which the 
implication is only material. An instance of the former is 
“ Si homo currit, homo movetur.” Since the concept of “ run- 
ning” includes the concept of “ movement,” the proposition is 
necessary; its denial would be self-contradictory; the truth of 
the proposition is assured by the very meaning of the terms. 
On the other hand “ Si homo esset equus, esset hinnibilis,” ™* 
which John calls true, contains only material implication. This 
conditional is implied by the proposition “ All horses neigh ”; 
since the latter is probably true, so also is the former. But it is 
surely conceivable that there should be horses that do not neigh, 


*¢ Ars Logica, Q. V, a. 3, p. 158. 
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as I believe there is a variety of dogs that do not bark; neighing 
is not included in the concept of “horse.” The conditional is 
true, therefore, only as a matter of fact; it is not a necessary 
proposition ; and hence the implication that it contains is mate- 
rial, not formal. 

For these reasons, it appears that Joha ought to say that 
for the truth of a conditional any implication, whether formal 
or material, suffices. Actually, however, he draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between two kinds of conditionals.“ One, which he 
calls illativa, requires for its truth a formal implication: hence 
it is either necessary or impossible. This, he says, is the condi- 
tional in the strict sense (in rigore). The other, the condi- 
tionalis concomitantiae, conveys only information of a factual 
nature; it would seem, therefore, to express material implica- 
tion, though John is silent as to this point. Of this kind of 
proposition, John says, “ non ita proprie est conditionalis.” 

That there is at least a seeming opposition between the first 
and the second series of, statements has been pointed out by 
another writer. Is it possible to reconcile the apparently in- 
compatible statements or must we say that some of John’s 
teachings are at variance with others? It might be said in 
extenuation of the inconsistency that John does not deny to the 
second kind of conditional all right to the name; to say, “ non 
ita proprie,” is not quite the same as to say, “non proprie.” 
Yet John does here relegate these propositions to a definitely 
lower status and he does reserve the name “ conditional” in 
the strict sense for the illatiwa. 

It seems to me that this inconsistency is best explained as an 
instance of John’s somewhat careless use of terms. As the 
mathematical logicians are primarily interested in material im- 
plication, so he is primarily interested in the formal kind ; hence 

* Op. cit., Bk. II, ch. 23, p. 54. 


** Ivo Thomas, “ Material Implication in John of St. Thomas,” Dominican 
Studies, III (1950), 180. 
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he wishes to restrict the name “ conditional” to the tlativa. 
For this reason he never speaks of an equivalence between the 
conditional and the alternative. Nevertheless, he recognizes that 
material implication has a real status and provides a basis for 
valid inference. Moreover, there is no difference in the manner 
of expressing the two kinds of conditional : whether the implica- 
tion be formal or material, the conjunction is “ si” or “ ergo.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, that John should sometimes 
forget that he has said that only the ilativa is strictly speaking 
a conditional. 

It is remarkable, however, that John’s doctrine should so 
closely coincide with that of the mathematical logicians. The 
distinctions between the two kinds of implication made by him 
and them are much alike.’ Because John lacked the symbols 


** There is not an exact correspondence between the distinctions. Lewis 
and Langford define “strict implication” as that which necessarily holds, 
whether by virtue of the form of the proposition or by virtue of its having 
either a necessary consequent or an impossible antecedent. John’s “ conse- 
quentia formalis” applies only to those conditionals in which the very 
‘arrangement of the terms and propositions renders the proposition neces- 
sary. Thus for John, “Si aliquis homo est rationalis, omnis homo est 
rationalis ” contains only a material implication. For Lewis and Langford, 
the implication here is strict, for speaking of strict implication, they state: 
“A proposition which is necessarily true is implied by any proposition ” 
(Symbolic Logic, p. 174). If John accepts the implication of the conditional 
by the alternative, he must consider this conditional necessary. For he 
teaches that if one member of an alternative is necessary, the alternative 
is necessary (Ars Logica, Bk. II, ch. 23, p. 54). He also teaches that if the 
antecedent in a formal implication is necessary, the consequent also is 
necessary (Op. oit., Bk. III, ch. 12, p. 76). This is also the doctrine of 
Lewis and Langford, who write: “ Anything implied by a necessary propo- 
sition is itself necessary,” (op. cit., p. 164). Now, since “Omnis homo est 
rationalise” is a necessary proposition, any alternative of which it is a 
member is necessary; and since such an alternative is necessary, the con- 
ditional implied by it is necessary. Consequently, some necessary condi- 
tionals are considered by John to contain only material implication, 
whereas, for Lewis and Langford, the implication in all such conditionals 
is, by definition, strict. Nevertheless, there is considerable agreement: 
for Lewis and Langford, every proposition expressing a strict implication 
is necessary and for John, every proposition expressing “formalis conse- 
quentia” is necessary; both for John and for Lewis and Langford, a con- 
tingent conditional expresses only material implication. 
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by means of which they are enabled to achieve precision, he 
falls into certain inconsistencies. If he used different words to 
signify the different kinds of implication, he would avoid some 
of these inconsistencies. Thus the two kinds of conditional 
would be differently stated, the one as modal, the other as “ de 
inesse.” He would, then, not equate all conditionals with alter- 
natives and conjunctives, saying that the truth of any of them 
depends upon the truth of its members; he would restrict this 
rule to the conditionals in which the implication is material 
only. He would perhaps be led to say that what the formality 
of the implication contributes to the conditional is not its truth, 
but its necessity. The surprising thing, however, is not that 
John should fall into an occasional inconsistency, "but that, 
possessing only the crude tool of ordinary language, he should 
achieve so high a degree of precision as he does. 

Whatever may be the truth of these speculations, it is certain 
that John would recognize a material implication in “ If 2+ 2 
— 4, New York is a large city,” and that he would consider it 
true as a conditionalis concomitantiae. The mathematical logi- 
cians expressly deny the presence of strict implication in a 
proposition of this sort; no more than John would they call it a 
conditionalis ilativa. John would accept the matrix definition 
of p > q for the conditionalis concomitantiae. He would, there- 
fore, accept the doctrine that a true proposition is materially 
implied by every proposition. Since no more is asserted by the 
mathematical logicians, there is no essential disagreement be- 
tween them and him. 


VI. Uszs or Conpitrionat Propositions. 


If, instead of declaring that “If 2+2—4, New York is a 
large city” is false, Dr. Veatch should charge that it has but 
little practical value, it would be hard to disagree with him. 
For, aside from serving as an illustration of logical relations, 
it serves hardly any useful purpose. 
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One of the uses of conditionals is that of aiding in the dis- 
covery of the truth of their members. For a person knowing a 
conditional to be true and not knowing whether its members are 
true can, upon the later discovery of the falsity of the conse- 
quent, validly infer the falsity of the antecedent; in another 
instance, he can, upon the discovery of the truth of the ante- 
cedent, validly infer the truth of the consequent. It is obvious 
that no one could make such use of a conditional unless he began 
his investigation with just this combination of knowledge and 
ignorance. Consequently, such conditionals as the one here 
under consideration, whose truth can be learned only through 
information as to the truth or falsity of the members, cannot 
be used in this fashion. 

On the other hand, a conditional can often be known to be 
true even by someone that does not know whether its members 
are true or false. One of Dr. Veatch’s examples can serve as 
an example here. In its complete form, this proposition is: “ If 
all knowledge can be taught and if virtue is knowledge, then 
virtue can be taught.” Certainly, there is here a formal implica- 
tion; hence the proposition is necessarily true. Let it be sup- 
posed that, like Socrates and Meno,™ an inquirer, having 
begun his investigation with this conditional as his basis, should 
be led to conclude that virtue cannot be taught. The consequent 
would thus be shown to be false; the inquirer would thus be 
warranted in going on to the further conclusion that the ante- 
cedent is false. 

This antecedent is a conjunctive, whose contradictory is the 
alternative “ Either virtue is not knowledge or some knowledge 
cannot be taught.” Our inquirer would, therefore, be obliged to 
pronounce the latter proposition true. According to the doctrine 
here accepted, this alternative implies the conditional “ If vir- 
tue is knowledge, some knowledge cannot be taught.” This 
proposition could then serve as the basis for further inquiry to 


** Plato, Meno, 99. 
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ascertain the truth of its components. The inquirer might reach 
the conclusion that virtue is knowledge, in which case the fur- 
ther conclusion would be that some knowledge is unteachable. 
As a matter of fact, Socrates cut short his inquiry at this point, 
taking it to be self-evident that ail knowledge is teachable and 
logically concluding that virtue is not knowledge. 

But it is not only propositions containing formal implications 
that can be used in this manner. Some conditionals in which the 
implication is material only can be known to be true even by 
a person that is ignorant of the truth or falsity of the members. 
One of Dr. Veatch’s examples will serve as an illustration: 
“ Jones is ill and Smith is away.” According to the rules of 
Ars Logica, the contradictory of this conjunctive is the alterna- 
tive “ Either Jones is not ill or Smith is not away.” Now let it 
be supposed that Jones and Smith are partners operating a 
grocery and that I have traded with them enough to know them 
as the proprietors, but not enough to know which is Jones and 
which is Smith. Let it be further supposed that I have just 
made a purchase from one of them, whom I observed to be in 
robust health, and that Dr. Veatch, meeting me at the corner, 
remarks, “ Jones is ill and Smith is away.” In such circum- 
stances, much as I dislike contradicting him, I could hardly 
refrain from replying, “If Jones is ill, Smith is not away.” 
For in this situation, though I do not know whether either the 
antecedent or the consequent is true, I do know that the condi- 
tional is true. A third person comes along just in time to hear 
my remark. He breaks into the conversation with the statement, 
“ But Mrs. Jones just told me that her husband is in bed with 
the flu.” With this information added to that supplied by my 
own observation, it becomes possible for us to make the valid 
inference that Smith is not away. For the antecedent, now 
known to be true, implies the consequent. The implication is, 
of course, not formal, for it is certainly possible that Jones 
should be ill while Smith is away. That the implication is only 
material does not make the inference the less valid. 
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Not always, however, is an inquirer fortunate enough to hit 
upon a conditional that will so aid him in the discovery of 
truth. To serve such a purpose, the conditional must have 
members that are either both true or both false. If one should 
happen to begin with a conditional having a false antecedent and 
a true consequent, no further inference would be possible upon 
the discovery of either of these facts. Thus in the case of Jones 
& Smith, had Jones been well and Smith not away, the condi- 
tional would have been true, but of no value. For neither would 
the affirmation of the consequent justify the affirmation of the 
antecedent nor would the denial of the antecedent warrant the 
denial of the consequent. Nor would it do any good to advise 
the inquirer to choose a conditional having members of like 
truth-value; for it is a condition of this use of the conditional 
that he should be ignorant as to their truth or falsity. 

An example of the sort of proposition that gives no aid in 
discovering anything besides itself is this one: “ If the earth is 
stationary, the sun moves.” Optical observation assures us that 
the proposition is true; it does not inform us whether only the 
earth moves or only the sun moves or they both move. Yet there 
is here no formal implication. No contradiction obtains between 
the antecedent and the denial of the consequent. Certainly it is 
within the power of God to arrest these bodies in their courses. 
For all I know, it is even physically possible, without any mi- 
raculous intervention, for both of them to come to rest, with the 
other heavenly bodies whirling about them. Hence the proposi- 
tion is not a conditionalis illatwa. It is, however, a conditionalis 
concomitantiae, and seems to be true as a matter of fact, beyond 
any reasonable doubt."* 


** Maritain says of this kind of proposition that it “cannot be true 
unless both of its components are verified by fact” (An Introduction to 
Logic, p. 105). This statement is at variance with the doctrine of Ars 
Logica, which speaks of the truth “quam de facto habet propositio, licet 
extrema de facto non ewistant” (Bk. II, ch. 23, p. 55). In my example, the 
conditional is true, though it has a false antecedent and a true consequent. 
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But the antecedent is here false and the consequent is true. 
Hence an inquirer who had started with the conditional and» 
discovered either of these facts could make no further valid 
inference. So far as the present use of conditionals is concerned, 
this one has no more practical value than the one about New 
York and the sum in arithmetic. The same thing would have to 
be said about a conditional having false members, if one began 
with an inquiry about the antecedent, and about a conditional 
having true members, if one began with an inquiry about the 
consequent. In neither case, would success in such an initial 
inquiry absolve one of the need for an independent inquiry con- 
cerning the other member. 

There is, however, another use for conditionals. It is simply 
that of expressing limited knowledge. As John of St. Thomas 
says, conjunctives are universal and alternatives are particular. 
Those conditionals, then, that are equivalent to alternatives are 
particular also. Now a person can have sufficient knowledge to 
enunciate a particular without being in a position to state the 
universal that implies it. It is not necessary for him to remain 
silent until he has learned all there is to know. Moreover, there 
are occasions when the particular will serve his purpose as well 
as the universal. So also a conditional can serve to express the 
partial knowledge that one has who does not know which of the 
conjunctives that imply it is true. The proposition “If the 
earth is stationary, the sun moves ” may be used as an example. 
It is implied by each of these conjunctives : 

(1) The earth is stationary and the sun moves. 

(2) The sun is stationary and the earth moves. 

(3) Both the sun and the earth move. 
For (1) and (3) imply the truth of the consequent and (2) im- 
plies the falsity of the antecedent. Before it was known that 


both the earth and the sun are in motion, the conditional ex- 
pressed all the knowledge that any man possessed about the 
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matter. Even now, when we know that they both move, the 
conditional may convey all the information that is required in 
a given context. 

Even when a person is not giving voice to certain knowledge 
but only to an opinion that he holds with less than complete 
confidence, the conditional has value. Let it be supposed that 
each of two propositions is probable and that they are inde- 
pendent of each other, so that the truth of neither would render 
the other more or less probable. In such a case, the conjunctive 
» that combines them is less probable than either of them taken 
singly. Likewise, the alternative that combines them is more 
probable than either of them taken singly. Consequently, a 
person might refuse to affirm the conjunctive or even one of its 
members, and yet be willing to assert the alternative. Thus, 
if someone should predict that both the Braves and the Red 
Sox would win the pennants in their respective leagues, another, 
less certain of the prowess of the Boston teams, might offer to 
bet him that if the Braves should win, the Red Sox would not. 
He would be less rash than those that bet simply that the Braves 
would not win and those that bet that the Red Sox would not 
win; and all these would be less rash than thosé that bet that 
neither the Braves nor the Red Sox would win. As Touchstone 
said, “ Your ‘ if’ is the only peacemaker ; much virtue in ‘ if.’ ” 
For not only does it enable the cautious man to shun the “ lie 
direct ”; it is a means by which the wary forecaster may fashion 
the least hazardous predictions. 

Obviously, the proposition “If 2+-2—4, New York is a 
large city ” will not serve any of the purposes herr tofore de- 
scribed. Since its truth can only be known by one that knows 
the truth of its members, it cannot help in learning their truth. 
Nor will it enable anyone wishing to speak circumspectly to 
hedge on his assertion of the size of New York; for the neces- 
sary character of the antecedent commits the one that utters the 
conditional to the assertion of the consequent just as much as if 
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he stated it categorically. The uselessness of the proposition 
does not, however, argue its falsity. We still can say that if the 
earth does not move, the sun does, though we know that they 
both move. 

But notwithstanding their lack of value in conveying informa- 
tion, such conditionals as the one to which Dr. Veatch takes 
exception do serve another purpose, which may be called rhe- 
torical. We sometimes seek to emphasize our disbelief in a 
proposition by making it the antecedent of a conditional having 
an obviously false consequent, as Mr. Grimwig did when he 
protested, “ If that boy comes back I’ll eat my head.” Likewise, 
we add force to our assertion of a statement by making it the 
consequent of a conditional whose antecedent we are sure will 
be accepted by all. Thus he that would say, “If 2+2—4, 
New York is a large city,” would be striving for emphasis 
rather than for caution. 

A similar device is that of asserting that a proposition is 
implied by each of two contradictories. Since a true proposition 
can imply only a true one and a false proposition can be implied 
only by a false one, any proposition that is implied by each of 
a pair of contradictories is true. This method of expressing 
one’s strong corvictions is common, not only in colloquial, but 
in literary, usage, as well. Dr. Veatch employs it in another 
article when he writes: “ And yet regardless of whether one 
interprets mathematical logic in this light or not, the import of 
this formalism would appear to be not other than what we have 
represented it as being.” * His statement amounts to this: “ If 
one interprets mathematical logic in this light, its formalism is 
such-and-such; and if one does not interpret it in this light, its 
formalism is such-and-such.” This locution is so common that 
it has become a part of the language in the adverb “ willy-nilly.” 

Some one may use this expression regarding what I have 


**H. Veatch, “ Formalism and/or Intentionalism in Logic,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, XI (1950), 354. 
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written and say, “ Whether or not John of St. Thomas would 
call the proposition ‘ If 2-+-2—4, New York is a large city’ a 


b 


true one, it is certainly false.” But it certainly seems to me 
that if John of St. Thomas represents the Aristotelian tradition, 
then Dr. Veatch’s is the novel doctrine and that of mathematical 


logicians is the traditional one. 
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Was Irving Babbitt a Naturalist? 


by Louis J. A. Mercier 


O those who have followed “the humanist discussion ” 

since it became a matter of national attention in the 
thirties, this question must seem strange, as Babbitt became in 
those days the ardently discussed champion of humanism against 
naturalism. Yet this question has not only been raised but 
answered in the affirmative recently by Dom Oliver Grosselin, 
O. 5. B., in a study entitled: The Intuitwe Voluntarism of 
Irving Babbitt, an anti-supernaturalistic, anti-intellectualistic 
Philosophy.* 

In that book Dom Grosselin does me the honor of writing: 
“Special consideration must be given to Mercier’s interpreta- 
tion of Babbitt’s doctrine, since it is the most extensive and 
detailed attempt to correlate the doctrines of Babbitt and those 


of Catholic philosophy and theology.” However, the honor be- 
comes dubious as he proceeds to a ten page criticism of my 
books, The Challenge of Humanism? and American Humanism 


and the New Age* and concludes that ‘ both books fail as an 


interpretation of the doctrine of Babbitt and as an explanation 
of Catholic doctrine,” than which, evidently, there could be no 


more severe indictment. 

Now it happens that the manuscript of the first of these books 
was most critically read and approved by Irving Babbitt; that 
the chapters about him in the second were the fruits of many 
talks with him and based on previous studies which he had 
seen, the same being true of my first book on the subject: Le 
Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats Unis; * that all my writings 
on Babbitt were carefully checked up by Catholic theologians, 


1 Latrobe, Pa.: St. Vincent Archabbey, 1951. 
* New York, 1933. * Milwaukee, 1948. * Paris, 1928. 
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American Humanism and the New Age in particular, under the 
severe direction of Rev. Joseph Husslein, 8. J., as director of 
Bruce’s Science and Culture Series, and that they further 
brought me special blessings from two Popes who surely must 
have books read before bestowing such honors. 

Evidently there are misunderstandings somewhere, and as I 
was invited to bring the question of Babbitt’s humanism before 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association as far back as 
1934, and many of its members have shown a sympathetic 
interest in the subject, THz New Scuorasticism is the place 
to try to clear them up. 

Let me say, first of all that I never was a disciple of Irving 
Babbitt and that he realized it. He knew me as a Catholic 
with a scholastic background who was studying objectively his 
doctrine with keen interest because it was an attack against 
monistic naturalism. This was the understanding of all those 
among Catholics who in those early days of “ the humanist dis- 
cussion ” were attracted by it. Those days, I perhaps may say, 
in spite of my connection with them have now an historical 
interest. The twenties were the days of the blatant offensive of 
naturalism under the risen star of John Dewey, who denied the 
antecedently real, the abiding being, in favor of a philosophy of 
total change, of pure becoming, the only philosophy sensible, he 
held, in a “ self-existing universe,” in constant evolution with 
belief in God considered unworthy of a civilized mind.’ And 
here was Babbitt violently opposing Dewey, speaking again of 
eternal laws, antecedent to the flux of change, reasserting there- 
fore an antecedent reality, an abiding righteousness, above that 
flux, with which man could come in contact, in fact with which 
it could be experimentally noted he was in contact through the 
action in him of what Babbitt called “ the higher will” giving 
the consciousness of being able to check the flux of desires and 
of the constant tendency to excess of the passions and even of the 


5 J. Dewey, “ What I Believe,” Forum (March, 1930). 
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natural reason and the natural will. This felt power was 
supernatural in the sense of opposing the natural impulses. It 
was not supernatural in the Christian sense, but at least it was 
super-cosmic in terms of an eternal law. It led to the control of 
the sub-human animal appetities, to the working of a mediation 
between extreme tendencies, and thus to achieve a standard of 
behavior worthy of man’s rational nature. But furthermore, by 
studying the impulses of the higher will, Babbitt held, there was 
a possibility of rising to the level of the super-human, to the 
contemplation of the abiding law as opposed to the constant 
change which Dewey viewed as the only reality. This second 
stage, Babbitt considered, might be called a genuine religious 
meditation, because, if it was not the supernatural in the Chris- 
tian sense, it was at least a meditation on the eternal law above 
men of which Sophocles and Cicero spoke; and, it might be 
added, not only did it reach the eternal law of which scholastic 
ethics speaks, but it could be taken as a proof of the existence of 
God, as done by St. Augustine. 

To those living in the stifling atmosphere of Dewey’s phi- 
losophy, aware of its destruction of all abiding values, this bold 
assertion of Babbitt, in the same academic circles, of how to 


escape it, this denouncing of the whole monistic outlook, could 


not but appeal as a relief. It corresponded to the feeling of 
emancipation from materialism felt by the parallel generation 
in France at the challenge of Bergson. Significantly, even 
Bergson did not satisfy Babbitt. He considered him to have 
remained a philosopher of the flux of change, and those who 
studied Babbitt could see that he, in fact, went further toward 
the complete recognition of the abiding in and above the chang- 
ing. This is what specially appealed to them. Why then should 
not Babbitt have been eagerly and objectively studied by 
Catholics? Was it not evident that even if Babbitt’s doctrine 
was far from Catholic, it nevertheless sought to reestablish a 
philosophy of the antecedently real, of eternal truths, without 
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belief in which Christianity can only be held to be a fraud, or at 
most a temporary aberration of man, a passing formulation of 
the ever-evolving ideal ? 

My first article on Babbitt, published in a Paris review, La 
Revue Hebdomadaire, in 1921, brought from the then most 
influential writer, Maurice Barrés, who was feeling his way to 
the Church the reaction: “ How true it is that we must dis- 
tinguish between the law for man and the law for thing.” Le 
Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats-Unis was finished before 
1926. Etienne Gilson then at his débuts read the manuscript 
and offered to try to have it published in Ze Roseau d’Or, a col- 
lection edited by Henri Massis who with Jacques Maritain, 
Charles Péguy, and Ernest Psichari was one of the four 
musketeers of the French Catholic Renaissance. Finally pub- 
lished by Hachette and crowned by the French Academy, it 
attracted considerable attention in Europe and brought many 
letters from French intellectuals. It was even reviewed in the 
Forum which was then setting up as a ring for battles of 
ideas and publishing its series: “ What I Believe” to which 
both Dewey and Babbitt contributed, welcoming also one of my 
articles: Brownell and our New Barbarism, Brownell being one 
whom Babbitt recognized as also working for a humanistic 
critique, and about whom I had written in Le Mouvement. 

There is no doubt that the success of that book heartened 
Babbitt and his disciples and the next year they published under 
the editorship of Norman Foerster Humanism and America ° 
which attracted national attention. What came to be called “ the 
new battle of the books ” was on with Seward Collins’ reviews in 
The Bookman, and later The American Review biasting away 
at the naturalists, on the basis of Babbitt’s doctrine, Collins 
himself writing a “ Farewell to the Twenties.” The naturalists 
retaliated by a symposium under the editorship of C. Hartley 
Grattan,” and derided Babbitt, as they did later in the press 


*New York, 1930. *New York, 1930. 
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after inviting him to give a public lecture in New York. In 
Catholic circles too, especially after the publication of The 
Challenge of Humanism in 1933, the reactions were plentiful. 


Father Francis Burke, 8. J. then of Georgetown, who un- 
fortunately, died a few years after, took up the subject with 
enthusiasm in several articles. He had read The Challenge at 
Louvain, as others had in Rome. The rising philosophy group 
at St. Louis University, then beginning the publication of The 
Modern Schoolman, showed its deep interest through articles 
in that review; Father Masse, now of America and gone over to 
social questions, was in particular, as gathered from his kindly 
letters, greatly impressed by the possibilities of the humanist 
discussion. Theses began to appear: Francis E. MeMahon’s in 
1930 at Catholic University, Christian Richard’s in 1934 at 
the Sorbonne. Arbousse Bastide published a symposium on For 
a New Humanism in 1930,° Philip S. Richards, a book Human- 
ism in 1934,° which was after my own Challenge had been 
the subject of the editorial in a number of the London Times 
Ttterary Supplement (Apr. 5, 1934). In France there came 
Charmot’s L’Humanisme et Humain in 1934,” Maritain’s 
L’Humanisme Intégral in 1936," E. Masure’s L’Humanisme 
Chrétien in 1937.** As early as 1932, Professor Lalande of 
the Sorbonne, as quoted by Dom Grosselin, “ confesses that he 
is overwhelmed by the actual success of the word humanism.” * 
All these works, and others, are posterior to the work of Babbitt 
from 1908 to 1927, and to mine. When I began my own writ- 
ings, it had still to be explained that the word “ humanism ” 
could be taken to mean the philosophy of the distinctly human, 
and not merely stand for the renaissance of classical literature; 
and when I published Le Mouvement Humaniste I was asked 


® Pour un humanisme nouveau (cahiers de foi et vie) (Paris, 1930). 
* London, 1934. 

1° Paris, 1934. 12 Paris, 1937. 

11 Paris, 1936. Op. oit., p. 2, 2. 
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whether I had not invented it, my answer being that movements, 
for instance, had always been started by very few men. 

Of one thing we may be sure, the lightning-like spread of 
interest in humanism was entirely due to the fact that what I 
called the challenge of humanism was a challenge to the then 
prevalent naturalism, that it opened new hopes of defeating 
naturalism, that in short it was not another form of naturalism, 
as Dom Grosselin would have it, but the very opposite. 

Here is the passage where Dom Grosselin calls Babbitt’s 
humanism a naturalism: 


While Babbitt’s doctrine can be called a refutation of naturalism in the 
Rousseauistie sense, it is itself a naturalism in the Catholic sense: 
It denies, or, at least, ignores the supernatural in its true meaning. A 
distinction must be drawn between the naturalism that denies the higher 
will and the naturalism that denies the supernatural. In the former 
sense, his doctrine is a refutation of naturalism, in the latter sense, it 
is itself a naturalism. 


Here we may get a first explanation of our misunderstand- 
ings. Dom Grosselin does not use the word naturalism in the 
sense it is used in the humanist discusson. Naturalism is not 
the ignoring of the supernatural. If it were, neo-scholastic 
philosophers, as opposed to scholastic theologians, would be 
naturalists, as they completely ignore the supernatural and the 
question of grace: 


Moral theology contemplates man as supernaturalized, as elevated to a 
supernatural destiny and bases its conclusions on both reason and 
divine relevation. Ethies prescinds from man’s supernatural status and 
dignity. Its conclusions are drawn not from revelation but from 
reason.?® 


If the neo-scholastic philosophers “ prescind from man’s 
supernatural status and dignity” without being considered 
naturalists, why should Babbitt be branded as such because he 


14 Ibid., p. 107. 
**T. Higgins, Man as Man (Milwaukee, 1949), p. 8. 
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does so? Why even should he be denounced as an anti-super- 
naturalist because, as they do, he ignores supernaturalism ? 

A naturalist is not a man who ignores the supernatural, but 
one who, in any way, merges God and man in nature, one who 
denies the abiding above and antecedent to change, and erects a 
philosophy of total change, an evolutionary monism. 

We have fortunately a candid statement of that school as it 
faces us today, the so-called Religious Humanist Manifesto 
of 1933.*° According to his bibliography, Dom Grosselin did 
not read it. Instead he discusses, as the other form of American 
humanism besides Babbitt’s, what he calls “the humanism of 
the Unitarians” which I am supposed to have discussed in 
The Challenge. Now the Unitarians had not come into the 
picture at the time T’he Challenge was written. They did with 
this manifesto of 1933 because it was signed by a few of their 
ministers. But the Unitarians as a whole were against it. One 
curious proof of it is that, shortly after the publication of that 
manifesto, I was asked by The Unitarian Ministers Club of 
Boston to speak before them because they knew I would speak 
against it in the defence of theism. Likewise, I was asked by a 
Protestant review to write a counter article to one which chal- 
lenged them to abandon theism and accept this manifesto.’ 
Well might they be alarmed. That manifesto was a challenge to 
every Protestant, Jew, and Mohammedan as well as to Catholics. 
It asserted that 
the time has passed not only for modernism but for deism and theism, 
that the universe is self-existing and not created, that the traditional 


dualism of mind and body is to be rejected, that man is a part of nature 
and has emerged as the result of a continuous process. 


Signed by John Dewey, it was the most concise expression of his 


philosophy, the platform of genuine naturalism, of the complete 


1° The full text of this manifesto is contained in O. Reiser, Humanism 
and New World Ideas (Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1933). 
17 “ Naturalism, Humanism, and Religion,” Religion and Life (Oct. 1937). 
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monism which Babbitt rejected even if he did express himself 
in theistic terms. 

What Babbitt did was to oppose a dualism which recognizes 
man as distinct from the rest of nature to a monism which 
merges God, man, and nature; and only this monism is natural- 
ism. The ignoring of the supernatural, although it naturally 
follows from it, is not its characteristic. To prescind from the 
supernatural may be done to establish a theism capable of be- 
coming the basis of supernaturalism, or it may be done to meet 
rationalists on their own ground. When Catholics oppose birth- 
control, divorce, euthanasia, and all violations of the rights of the 
distinct nature of man, they do not do so on the basis of super- 
naturalism, bui on the basis of natural rational ethics. The 
American Declaration of Independence, though not super- 
naturalistic, is not naturalistic; it is deistic and even theistic 
since it appeals to Providence. The United States polity is 
theistic. It is secular but not naturalistic. It recognizes God, 
though it does not recognize revealed religion. The American 
naturalists of to-day want the state to become atheistic, as they 
wanted the Unitarians to do. Hence the danger of confusions. 
What we have to defend first to-day in the United States is 
theism, or at least deism, which make possible the assertion of 
the antecedent, objective, eternal, and natural Jaw, and we must 
do so through the use of reason alone, prescinding from revela- 
tion to be able to argue with all those who do not accept it. 

The naturalists, with their denial of an antecedent reality, 
not only make impossible all belief in an antecedent eternal law 
but would substitute for its antecedent morality the pragmatic 
exigencies of the ever changing evolution which for them is the 


only reality. This is precisely what Babbitt fought against. For 


him as for us there is an antecedent morality, an eternal law, 
what he calls the permanent as opposed to the impermanent. 

It is true that from the start Babbitt opposed particularly 
Rousseau and Bacon. But this was only a preliminary indica- 
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tion of his oppostion to naturalism. He opposed Rousseau be- 
cause one side of his doctrine was a sentimentalism which tended 
to present all human instincts as naturally good. He opposed 
Bacon because his championing of the inductive method led to 
a utilitarianism which exalted physical progress as opposed to 
the development of the inner life. 

But Rousseau was not a naturalist. He was a sentimentalist 
and, moreover, that was only one side of him which incidentally 
went back through the sentimental novels of the X VIIth century 
to the courtly literature of the Middle Ages. The other side of 
Rousseau was just the opposite. He was also a Calvinistic 
pessimist. He believed in the amorality of primitive man still 
living on instincts, before the development of reason. Upon that 
development, according to him, man became immoral, because 
his reason led him to be prideful, ambitious, and helped him to 
develop institutions, property, social classes and artificial orna- 
mentations of life. Rousseau remained so pessimistic about 
human nature that he came to the conclusion, in his Le Contrat 
Social, that men would not live up to the social contract against 
their interests unless they were taught deism, the teaching of 
which Rousseau entrusted to the state, thus becoming a fore- 
runner of totalitarianism.** But being a deist, Rousseau could 
not be a naturalist. He did not merge God and man in nature. 
Nor was he even wrong when he pointed out that reason could 
be a source of evil. Man is the only creature which can become 


pervert, precisely because he can use reason to help him procure 


more complex sensations at the bidding of the will if it chooses 
to follow the sensual appetites. 

Nor was Bacon a naturalist. He too did not merge God and 
man in nature though he prepared the way for those who were 


18 Of. Le contrat social, esp. Bk. IV; cf. also, my “ The Social Contract,” 
in The Great Books: A Christian Appraisal, ed. H. Gardiner (New York, 
1949), Vol. I; and my “ Rousseau’s Discourse on the Origin of Inequality,” 
in The Great Books: A Christian Appraisal, ed. H. Gardiner (New York, 
1950), Vol. II. 
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to do it, notably by his critique of the existence of God which 
he reduced to an hypothesis, and though he may be said to have 
started the whole modern trend toward empiricism, positivism, 
agnosticism and utilitarianism.” 

So Babbitt was not wholly just to either Bacon or Rousseau. 
He ignored the Calvinistic side of Rousseau, and neglected too 
much to say that whatever Bacon did to feature the inductive 
method was badly needed. If it helped to usher in the scientific 
utilitarian age, a further study of nature was certainly called 
for. Improvements based) on scientific discoveries, though they 
are also capable of abuse, certainly helped to lift living condi- 
tions above the primitive which are below those called for by 
human dignity and possibilities. We are not a little hypocritical 
in our denouncing of utilitarianism when we are all so ready to 
use the improvements which the stress on scientific progress has 
brought. 

However, the fuct that from the start *° Babbitt opposed both 
Bacon and Rousseau is only a proof that his basic thought was to 
reassert the permanent, and the need of an inner life of medita- 
tion on the permanent, as opposed to the outer working of 
Rousseau in the sentimental pursuit of the impermanent, and 
of Bacon’s utilitarian study of physical nature. 

Babbitt’s fundamental opposition was to monistic naturalism 
which had merged the permanent in the impermanent. What he 
wanted to restore was the sense of the abiding. He refrained 
from speaking of it in theistic terms, but he studied it as 
experienced at work in man. God and man merged into nature 
is what he fought. against. That is what all his disciples under- 
stood. As one of them expressed it: “ The XI Xth century put 
God and man in nature. It is the task of the X Xth to take them 
out again.” 


1° F. Thonnard, Histoire de la philosophie (Paris, 1945), p. 459. 
2° Literature and the American College (Boston, 1908), ch. 3, “ Bacon and 
Rousseau.” 
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This is the key to Babbitt’s humanism. He is not a naturalist. 
He does not believe only in the flux of an evolutionary monism. 
To reach the permanent in his end as it is for scholastics. His 
originality comes in only as to the way to reach it. 


* 


Now as to Dom Grosselin’s accusation that I misrepresent 
Babbitt’s doctrine and the Catholic doctrine of grace. 

As to Babbitt’s doctrine, here it is summed up in a diagram 
which Babbitt approved in the manuscript of The Challenge of 
Humanism: 


Individual 


Meditation on the Religion 


or religious 
nigher wit meditation (on 


the permanent). 
( Higher will 
Higher will acting as 
check on natural order 
and securing mediation 
{ Higher between extremes. 
activities 
in man. Humanism. 
used to reach universals, 
Higher the abiding, the permanent, 
| imagination (and to visualize them 
dynamically as standards). 


Natural reason (helps to apply standards 
Natural will to concrete situations). 
Lower 
activities Naturalism. 
Lin man. The senses and the lower imagination, f 
all dealing with the changing particular, 
(the impermanent) . 


This table shows that as an end Babbitt wants to escape from 


the cosmic plane of the impermanent or changing to the super- 


cosmic plane of the permanent. As to the means, what character- 
izes him is that he places the natural reason and will as lower 


4 


e 
a 
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activities in man because of their limitations and libidos; and 
features the higher will and imagination through which we may 
experience the supercosmic permanent, work out the humanistic 
mediation between extremes, and rise to religious meditation: 

“ By exercising the quality of will that is felt, with reference 
to expansive desires, as a will to refrain, man may gradually 
put aside what is impermament in favor of what is more perma- 
nent, and finally escape from impermanence altogether.” ** 

Of what then does the permanent, the immortal consist? All 
we can, know about it experientially is our consciousness of the 
presence in us of a higher will. Remaining within immediate 
experience, we can at least distinguish, as one of the immediate 
data of consciousness, a human law, distinct from the law of 
physical nature,** a will that transcends the cosmic order,” a 
will which has been identified with Christian grace, but which 
should be studied in purely psychological form as the equivalent 
(italics mine) of the mystery of grace.” 

Paraphrasing this in our own terms, we may have: 

What does the permanent, the eternal, consist of? All we 
know about it experientially is the consciousness of the presence 
in us of a knowledge of the law which “ God imprinted in the 
human heart,” or which we know by what is called synderesis, 
the habit of first moral principles apprehended as a duty to do 
good and avoid evil. Utilizing this consciousness, man may 
gradually overcome the pull of the sense appetities for im- 
permanent goods, and the libidos of the reason and will, in favor 
of what is more permanent: the natural law, attainable by rea- 
son, though imperfectly, especially because of our “ fallen 
state.” However this voice of God, or this spontaneous but 


limited knowledge of imperative moral principles, needs to be 


*1 Cf, Babbitt’s edition of The Dhammapada (New York, 1936), the essay 
“ Buddha and the Occident,” pp. 84, 91. 

Ibid., p. 80. Thid., p. 82. 

% J. Babbitt, On Being Creative (Boston, 1932), pp. xvii, xix. 
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reinforced by a more direct help from God, strengthening the 
natural reason and will. It is called simply help in the natural 
order, and actual grace in the supernatural. 

So, the higher will of Babbitt is not the supernatural in the 
Christian sense, but it is at least eternal law of scholastic ethics 
felt as an imperative. From the existence of that eternal law, 
scholastic philosophy reasons its way to the existence of God. 
Therefore recognizing this supercosmic law and meditating on 
it, you can at least rise to natural religion. What are the further 
relations of God with a man who recognizes the eternal law? 
How far they may become supernaturalized is the question as to 
the possibilities and means of salvation for the man of good will 
in invincible ignorance of the Church, either because he has 
never heard of it or because it has been misrepresented to him. 
The question is important, since it affects the majority of man- 
kind. The religious meditation on the higher will of which 

3abbitt speaks at least opens the possibility of a response from 
God in terms of grace to the man of good will. 

Babbitt’s is thus seen to be a possible psychology of the man 
of good will who recognizes an eternal, supercosmic law ap- 
prehended as a principle of restraint against the sense appetites 
and the libidos of the reason and will. He is therefore with us 
against the naturalists. Moreover, the will of God, represented 
in the man of good will as the consciousness and the acceptance 
of the natural law, may take on, by the gift of grace, a super- 
natural character. 

The fact that Babbitt places the natural reason and will with 
the lower activities of man is really the crux of the question. In 
scholastic philosophy, in its Aristotelian aspect, we place reason 
and will as the superior activities of man, in fact as the activi- 
ties which constitute man human, the rational animal. But if 


this is made to imply that they will inevitably secure ethical 
conduct, it is really to exalt them beyond Christian thought. It 
is more of a Stoic position, the will being considered as follow- 


ae wt 
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ing the reason, and the reason as readily reaching the ethical. 
This is not true in Christian thought as we shall have ample 


occasion to recall. 

But in any case, we are now dealing with a reason and will 
in the state of fallen nature. In that condition we cannot con- 
sider them wholly trustworthy. They are not wholly corrupt, 
they retain their nature of seeking the true and the good, but 
they are diseased, they need to be healed. Experientially we 
have to admit with Babbitt that to achieve an assured ethical 
life there must be working on them an element above them. 
For the reason may side with the sensual appetities and erect 
them into legitimate ends (cf. aspects of hedonism and roman- 
ticism) and the will may also side with them deliberately or be 
overwhelmed by them. The sense appetites may also move the 
reason, or move the will to move the reason to find means for 
their more intense satisfaction, to the point of perversion. Again, 
only man can be a pervert, because he only has a reason to use to 
find means to become so. Finally the reason has its own libidos, 
to wish to know more than it can, and to make itself the measure 
of all things. As to the will, not only may it be moved by the 
sense appetities’ crave for ever more intense and diversified 
stimulation, but it has a strong libido of its own: the will to 
power. 

So the reason and will in the Christian system also must be 
classified at least as imperfect activities of man. We say that 
they need the healing of grace and the help of actual grace to be 
consistently ethical.*° Babbitt says that they need to have the 


*5 Of, Summa Theol., I-II, q. 109, a. 8: “in the state of corrupted nature 
man needs grace to heal his nature in order that he may entirely abstain 
from sin. And in the present life, this healing is wrought first in the 
mind since the carnal appetite is not yet entirely healed.” Cf. also, ibid., 
a, 9: “To live righteously a man needs a twofold help of God—first, an 
habitual gift whereby corrupted human nature is healed, and after being 
healed is lifted up so as to work deeds meritorious of eternal life which 
exceed the capacity of nature. Secondly, man needs the help of grace 
in order to be moved by God to act.” Cf. further, ibid., a. 2. “In the 
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higher will acting in us, with the higher imagination as its 
cognitive power, if man is to work out an ethical life. This 
suffices to show that with Babbitt the higher will is called on 
to exercise in the natural order the same function, as far as 
restraint is concerned, as grace does in the supernatural order. 

This may be summarized in the table on p. 54. 

In the light of this table, Dom Grosselin’s criticism of my 
understanding of Babbitt’s higher will and of Christian grace 
may be taken up. 


1. “In The Challenge of Humanism Mercier practically 
identifies the higher will of Babbitt with supernatural grace.” 
(p. 98) 


Answer: Just what does “ practically” mean? My meaning 


was that the higher will corresponded in its function to grace in 
the Christian system, in that in both systems, as opposed to the 
psychology of Stoicism, and even of neo-scholasticism, there was 
introduced a third element, above the two elements of rationality 
and animality. 


2. “In referring to the theological doctrine, that a special 
superhuman help of God would have been necessary for man 
even in a purely natural order, for him to be constantly ethical 
and steadfastly righteous, Mercier is not giving a correct inter- 
pretation of Babbitt, nor a correct explanation of the Catholic 
doctrine. Nowhere does Babbitt talk of consistent ethical be- 
havior.” (p. 101) 

Answer: Neither do I consider that Babbitt did. On the 


contrary, it is basic with him that there has to be strenuous effort 


state of corrupted nature, man needs a gratuitous strength superadded to 
natural strength for two reasons, viz., in order to be healed, and, further- 
more, in order to carry out works of supernatural virtue which are merito- 
rious. Beyond this (in both the state of integrity and the state of cor- 
rupted nature) man needs divine help that he may be moved to act well.” 
Translations taken from The Basic Writings of St. Thomas ed. A. Pegis 
(New York, 1945), II, 991, 993, 982. 


. 
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Knowledge of Revelation. 
( in the supernatural order Healing—sanctifying grace 
includes : Actual graces. 
The spiritual life. 


Meditation on the super-cosmic 
in the hypothetical natural law and its source. The rise 
order includes: out of impermanence altogether. 

Natural religion. 


The Superhuman: / 


Meditation on the consciousness 
of the higher will and of the 
supercosmic law it represents. 
The rise out of impermanence 
altogether. Natural religion. 


Babbitt’s system includes: 


rin the supernatural order 
: The needed * actual graces. 
includes: 

in the hypothetical natural 


p The needed help of God. 
order includes: 


The Human: 4 


The higher will as a principle 

of restraint to mediate 

between extremes. The reaching 
of permanence through standards 
flexibly applied to changing 
situations. 


Lin Babbitt’s system includes: 


The sense appetites for the 

impermanent, and the 
The Subhuman: in all three includes: weaknesses and libidos 

of the natural reason 

and natural will. 


**It might be said that grace is not “ needed” in the sense of owed to 
human nature: it is a gift. Thi is true for grace which is of the super- 
natural order, not owed to man. However, in the hypothetical natural 
order, there would still be not only the need of the help of God, but this 
help would be owed in justice by God. That is why it is called a “help” 
and not “grace.” As C. Herzog, S.J., puts it in God, the Redeemer (New 
York, 1929), p. 125: “In the merely natural state of man there would 
inevitably arise from the passions a pull toward sin which would sooner 
or later lead a man to succumb to serious offense against the natural law of 
God. This pull to sin would be a natural accompaniment of man’s nature; 
and since it would be natural, God would in justice be bound to give man 
those helps which he would need to be able to withstand the pull coming 
from the passions. . . . It would not be a grace of God because it would not 
be freely given. From the mere fact that God created man that way, God 
would be, in justice, obligated to give man that help.” 


54 
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toward ethical behavior with the help of the higher will and 
ethical imagination.” 

As to the Catholic doctrine referred to, Dom Grosselin (pp. 
102-103) recognizes “that it would be morally impossible for 
man in a state of pure nature to be consistently ethical or to 
fulfill the whole natural law without a special help from God.” 
But he stresses “that help would not confer on man the very 
power of restraining excesses or of doing good... .” It is 
man’s natural physical power, the power of his will, that has the 
ability to restrain excesses and to do good. All types of help and 
graces from God “only apply man’s natural powers to their 
connatural activities.” 

The distinction is important in stressing what might be 
called man’s natural goodness: his having the natural physical 
power of overcoming sinful inclinations, restraining excesses, 
and performing naturally good acts. This means that God’s 
help or grace will work on a natural physical power; but, never- 
theless, especially in the state of fallen nature, as admitted by 
Dom Grosselin, that natural physical power, the power of the 


will, is not good enough of itself “ to be consistently ethical with- 
out the help of God.” So the doctrine also points to man’s 
natural weakness. The point is the need of a third element 
above rational animality for it to be consistently ethical. We 
do recognize in theology the need of a third element: God’s help 


in the natural order,” grace in the supernatural order for con- 
sistent ethical conduct. Hence the interest of Babbitt’s stressing 
the need of a third element above rational animality. 

3. As to Dom Grosselin’s repeated assertion that Babbitt’s 
higher will is itself the natural will of man: “ Babitt’s higher 
will is nothing more than man’s spiritual will at work. It is 
inclination for rational good, as the lower will is an inclination 
for the sensual good.” (p. 98) 


27“ Buddha and the Occident,” op. cit., p. 104. 
28 Of. C. Herzog, 8. J., op. cit., pp. 125-126. 
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Answer: No, the higher will of Babbitt is not a natural will of 
man. For Babbitt, as we saw, the natural will belongs to the 
lower activities of man. And for us, as well as for him, the 
natural will needs a principle of restraint above it, for him the 
higher will, and for us the help of God in the hypothetical 
natural order, or grace, in the supernatural order, because the 
natural will, as the natural reason does, has its own libidos. 

Again Dom Grosselin writes: 


Babbitt’s higher will is nothing more than man’s spiritual will, both as 
an inclination for rational good and as to the ability to oppose its own 
inclinations to those of the lower will, the lower will being an inclination 
for sensual good. (p. 104) 


Answer: What Dom Grosselin evidently means is that man’s 
spiritual will is the power in us which actually does everything 
that Babbitt considers to be done by the higher will. As he says 
in another place (p. 98): “ As restraintive of the lower, idio- 
syncratic, or egoistic will, Babbitt’s higher will is itself the 
natural will of man.” And he describes this natural will as “a 
spiritual will which is able to perform naturally good acts, and 
which can be elevated to a supernatural plane by grace.” 


Again, this is not, as we saw, an exact description of the power 


of the spiritual will, according to Catholic doctrine. Granting 
that it is able to perform naturally good acts, it is not able and 
was never able to keep steadfastly even the natural law, say the 
ten commandments, without the help or the grace of God. As St. 
Thomas says: “ Neither in the state of integral nature, nor in 
the state of corrupted nature can man fulfill the command- 


ments of the law without grace.” * 


So grace from God is 
needed not only to elevate the spiritual to the supernatural plane, 
but it was always needed by it to will consistently according to 
the natural or eternal law. So, according to Catholic doctrine, 


the spiritual will needs and always needed a higher will work- 


*° Summa Theol., I-II, q. 109, a. 4. 
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ing with it: the help of God, in an hypothetical natural order, 
grace, in the supernatural order. 

The higher will, according to Babbitt, fulfills this function. 
It is therefore higher than what we call the spiritual will. That 
is why it can be said that in his scheme it corresponds to the 
necessary help of God in the natural‘order and Christian grace 
in the supernatural order as far as that function is concerned. 

This relation of the higher will to the natural will may well 
have exercised Dom Grosselin. I recall that it long puzzled me. 
So much so that I finally put a direct question to Babbitt on the 
subject: “ For scholastic philosophy, the power of control is 


the free will of the natural man. Why can you not recognize 


this natural free will of man as sufficient? ”’ 


Because, obviously, answered Babbitt, it is not sufficient. Both the 
natural reason and will are prone to excess. The Catholic recognizes 
this and has his doctrine of grace. ... This has been largely lost 
among others ...I have again and again paid tribute to the saving 
power of genuine Christianity, and in particular to the Catholic 
Church, but my big point has always been that I believe something 
ean be done on purely critical lines to safeguard civilization. I submit 
that the immediate data of consciousness reveal an “inner check,” a 
higher will, an element equivalent, at least in its function of restraint 
to grace, and therefore superior to natural will, intellect or reason.*® 


*° Cf. an essay for which I was asked to stress Babbitt’s religious posi- 
tion, in Irving Babbitt: Man and Teacher, ed. F. Manchester and C, Shepard 
(New York, 1941), pp. 200-201. This work contains thirty-nine essays by 
students and friends of Babbitt. According to his bibliography, Dom 
Grosselin missed that work and also tlhe posthumous edition of Babbitt’s 
early essays, Spanish Character and Other Essays (Boston, 1940), which 
contains an index of his collected works, On the higher will, corroborating 
the above, there are listed: Dem and Leadership, 5-7; 161; 195; On Being 
Creative, 254; 260-261; xiii-xiv; Span, Char., 231-247; also the essay in 
Dhammapada. On the will to power, cf.: Rousseau and Romaaticism, 193; 
196; 317; 331; 346; 366. On the relation of higher will to grace and of 
Babbitt’s welcoming the assertion of the element of restraint as grace, 
though he asserts it otherwise, ef. esp. the introduction to On Being 
Creative, his last statements on those issues. 


. 
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This should take care of Dom Gosselin’s recapitulative indict- 
ment: 


Babbitt’s identification of the higher will and grace is made in reference 
to the lower nature (the temperamental) and is a debasement of grace. 
Mercier’s identification of the higher will and grace is made in reference 
to the complete human nature, and is an exaltation of the higher will. 
Babbitt makes grace a part of man, Mercier elevates the higher will 
above man. 


Answer: Babbitt does not identify the higher will and grace. 
But he recognizes that they have the same function: to control 
disordered human nature. Again and again he asserts that he 
has no quarrel with those who speak of this element of restraint 
in terms of grace. But in every case he proceeds to explain 
that his own interest is humanistic rather than religious, because 
he wants to reach those who do not accept traditional Chris- 
tianity. He therefore labors to point out that all he asks is that 
experientially we recognize the presence at work in man of a veto 
power of restraint above the libidos of the natural reason and 
will, as well as above the sensual appetites. 

Nor did I identify the higher will with grace but spoke only 
of its function as a principle of restraint corresponding to the 
function of grace in the Christian conception of man. Dom 
Grosselin, on that score, accuses me of not understanding Chris- 
tian grace, because grace is much more than a restraining power, 
because it is the means of elevation to the supernatural order.* 
He might have credited me with understanding this elementary 


point ; but the issue was the question of restraint. In relation to 


that issue, grace could be considered only in its aspect of a 
means of restraint. I do believe that our scholastic manuals of 
ethics should stress the weaknesses and libidos of the natural 
reason and will, and the need of a third element to secure con- 
sistent ethical conduct in the natural order which they discuss, 


% Op. cit., p. 197. 
Jbid., p. 99. 
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and that we should be grateful to Babbitt for having done so. 
Dom Grosselin’s critique seems to come from his basic mis- 
representation of Babbitt’s doctrine: his identification of Bab- 
bitt’s higher will with what we mean by the rational will, and 
from his neglecting to consider sufficiently that third element. 

The whole issue leads to the consideration of what is truly 
an integral humanism as opposed to the subhuman and to the 
superhuman and reduces to this: 

If you say that human natural reason and will did not remain, 
after the fall, connatural with the good, as Dom Grosselin ac 


cuses me of overlooking, you have the conception of a wholly cor 


rupt human nature, grace needs to do everything, and you have 
Lutheranism and Jansenism. 

If you say that human nature was always and remains so 
connatural with the good that it does not need the help or the 
grace of God, you have stoicism and pelagianism and a con- 
ception of human nature higher than it really is. 

You have a correct view of human nature only when you 
stress that in the state of nature, though the natural reason and 
will are connatural to the true and the good, they can be 
steadfastly ethical only with the help of God. Only this deserves 
to be called integral humanism. 

What M. Maritain calls integral humanism is really super- 
naturalized or Christian humanism. It is a super-philosophical 
system. He abandons philosophy for theology. The integrally 
human, integral humanism, is reason, and will plus the help of 
God in the natural order. The supernaturalized human, Chris- 
tian humanism, is reason and will plus healing grace, plus 
sanctifying grace, and plus constant actual graces. 

Dom Grosselin stresses the need of considering natural reason 
and will so connatural with the true and the good, that the role 
of grace, after the fall, is to heal them, to strengthen them, but 
especially to raise their actions to the supernatural order. 

There can be no disagreement with that, but, on the other 
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hand, it is necessary to stress that natural reason and will are 
not so connatural with the good that they were ever assured of 
steadfastly achieving it by themselves; that they are imperfect 
as instruments of achieving the good with which they are con- 
natural ; that they absolutely need the help of God in the natural 
order or grace in the supernatural order, to do so; and that 
therefore we have an integral humanism only when we take into 
consideration this need of the help of God; as we have a super- 
naturalized humanism only when we bring in Christian grace. 

As to Babbitt, my aim was to bring out that in restating, 
not only against the naturalists but even the Stoics, this need of 
a third element in terms of a higher will, he was paralleling our 
doctrine. Finally, granting that Babbitt does not reach Chris- 
tian supernaturalism and that he was impatient about the 
churches’ quarrels, so to say, to reach and handle it, this does not 
make him an anti-supernaturalist. He repeatedly recognized 
to others the right to face the question in their own way. As 
for him he merely sought to oppose to the naturalists what he 
thought he could find experientially at work in the self, the 
higher will. 

Just what was its nature he admittedly could not say.** 
He never worked out fully its religious aspects. But he con- 
sidered it to be such as to be able to lead, above the plane of 
the superhuman, to the plane of religious meditation. That is 
what he meant by “escaping from impermanence altogether.” 
Not only did his humanistic mediation in terms of the perma- 
nent set him up against the naturalists who believe only in the 
changing, but his meditation on the higher will and its law 
brought him close to the mystics.“* It was a communion with 
whatever reality there is which represents what may be reached 


by escaping from impermanence altogether. For us this reality 
would be God. Babbitt would not say that for him also that 


88 However, cf. Humanism and America, op. cit., pp. 37-43. 
% Dhammapada, op. cit., pp. 104-108. 
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being was God because he wanted to meet the positivists on their 
own ground, but he could not very well escape the consequences 
of believing in the permanent above the changing, in an eternal 
law, which belief, since St. Augustine, we take as proof for the 
existence of God. I also once asked him bluntly: “ Would you 
say that you are an atheist?” and he recoiled with a violent 
NO.* So his meditation on the higher will and on what it 
represented as a principle of restraint on the impermanent and 
of gradual adjustment to the permanent could very well become 
a religious meditation which escaped from the impermanent al- 
together, and which might be met by the grace of God. 

It may then be said that Babbitt’s is an unavowedly theistic 
integral humanism, integral because it concludes to the needed 
third element besides rationality and animality to give us the 
integrally human. Neo-scholasticism, on the other hand, when- 
ever it neglects to speak of the need of this third element, runs 
the danger of being only a stoical humanism: rationality easily, 
or even automatically, controlling animality. Moreover, since 
meditation on the third element may lead the man of good will 
to religious meditation on the natural religious plane—and who 
would say that there God may not vouchsafe him supernatural 
grace—Babbitt’s humanism, far from being a naturalism, weens 
us from naturalism, and opens the door to supernaturalism. 

Dom Grosselin seems to fear that such a system may lead 
men to be content with it, and remain short of understanding the 
real nature of the supernatural. You might as well say that 
is what neo-scholastic ethics will do. What is more to the 
point is that you cannot convert anyone to the supernatural un- 
less you have converted him first to the superhuman. No monist 
can be converted to Christianity, but any type of dualist may. 
In fact this is what happened in the case of Paul Elmer More 


*° Cf, Irving Babbitt: Man and Teacher, op. cit., pp. 196, 206, for his 
statement that the great man of the past he would have liked most to 
know personally was St. Francis de Sales. 
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who helped Babbitt elaborate his doctrine. Babbitt opens the 
door out of what he called the naturalistic trap because he him- 
self battered his way out of it. The study of his humanism, 
in comparison with our own, may therefore have a special lesson, 
even for our too numerous young Catholics who have been 
exposed to naturalism in non-Catholic universities. For instance 
one of these writes: “In the three years previous to my study 
of American Humanism and the New Age, I was slowly but 
surely drifting away from the Catholic Church. This book has 
shown me more than any other factor that our philosophy is the 
true philosophy of life.” To give an initiation to Babbitt’s ap- 
proach is also of particular value for the Orient, especially India, 
because of Babbitt’s taking Buddhism into consideration. For 
instance, a Catholic missionary in India writes: 


I am sure that your two books will play a great missionary role 
among the educated Brahmins here. ... Our Indian leaders are so 
much hypnotized by modern progressive education that they are trying 
to transplant wholesale the educational system of Dewey. Little do they 
realize that it is opposed to Indian conditions and national genius, 
though they are ever eager that Indian education should be adapted to 
the culture and traditions of the country. . .. The truth will be 
better driven home to them when they find out that one phase of the 
American reaction against naturalism has been inspired by Buddhistic 
influences, and how American naturalism is entirely opposed to the 
Indian age-long tradition of theism and spiritual values of which they 
are so proud and which they want to keep in politics and education. 


I have also heard along the same lines from Mexico, Central and 
South America, and the Caribbean. Everywhere the growing 
United States influence, culturally, is apt to be in terms of 
Dewey’s atheistic progressivism, because it is often carried on 
by his disciples, so that in trying to fight communism we run 


the danger of propagandizing in terms of the atheistic philosophy 
back of it. It means much therefore, in all those countries, to be 
able to show that there is an American thought, out of non- 
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Catholic university circles, radically opposed to Dewey. Hence 
the value of the thought of Irving Babbitt and of its careful 
analysis. 


As the basic question in this controversy is the relegation by 
Babbitt of the reason and will to the sub-human as opposed to 
the integrally human, and the need of raising this rational sub- 


human to the integrally human by the introduction of a third 


element, it should be interesting to study whether our most 
revered scholastic authorities have not, after all, something of 
the same conception. 

St. Thomas raises the question: “‘ Whether the first man was 
created in grace?” ** He argues: 


The rectitude of the first state seems to require that man was created 
in grace. For this rectitude consisted in his reason being subject to 
God, the lower powers to reason, and the body to the soul. Now the 
first subjection was the cause of both the second and the third, since 
while reason was subject to God, the lower remained subject to reason, 
as Augustine says. Now it is clear that such a subjection of the body 
to the soul and of the lower powers to reason was not from nature 
(italies mine), or otherwise it would have remained after sin, as 
Dionysius declares. 

Hence it is clear that also the first subjection, by virtue of which 
reason was subject to God, was not a merely natural gift (italics mine), 
but a supernatural endowment of grace; for it is not possible that the 
effect should be of greater efficacy than the cause. Hence Augustine 
says that as soon as they disobeyed the divine command and forfeited 
divine grace . . . they felt the impulse of disobedience in the flesh. 

Hence if the loss of grace dissolved the obedience of the flesh to the 
soul, we may gather that the inferior powers were subjected to the 
soul through grace existing in the soul. 


This means that in Adam the subjection of the body to the 
soul and of lower powers to reason was not from nature (italics 


8° Summa Theol., I, q. 95, a. 1. 
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mine); and that the fact that reason was subject to God was 
not a merely natural gift but a supernatural endowment of 
grace. So “the inferior powers were subjected to the soul 
through grace existing in the soul.” 

In other words, no matter what may be said about the natural 
will being a natural physical power that has the ability to re- 
strain excesses and do good, it does not have naturaily of itself 
the ability to subject the inferior powers to the soul. It needs 
a help from God. Even in Adam, the success of the powers of 
man to reach their connatural ethical end, was due partly to 
grace. 

This thesis calls our attention to the too often overlooked fact 
that man is not naturally an assuredly going ethical concern. It 
commits us to a strictly Christian humanism. Man was 
created to be not merely a human nature, a rational animal, for 
rationality is naturally unable to control animality, perhaps 
if only because the concrete pull of the sense appetities is 
naturally stronger than that of the abstract moral principles. 
Man was created to be a supernaturalized human nature in 
whom grace will help the rationality to control the animality. 
We need to unite our poor rational will with the will of God 
through the acceptance of His grace. We need a higher will, 
God’s in us. It should be then most interesting to see that 
Babbitt had the perspicacity to realize at least that we needed a 
will in us higher than our rational will. 

Moreover, Babbitt studied man experientially as he is today, 
that is, what we call the state of fallen nature. What then is 
the status of the natural reason and will in the state of fallen 
nature ? 

As to reason, it remains, still giving man his distinction, still 
enabling him to know natures and their relations, making him 


alone, as far as we know, in the universe, capable of understand- 
ing God’s order and of recognizing a moral law. But that 
reason can get its knowledge only painfully, discursively for the 


I 
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most part, and even inadequately as far as the whole moral law 
is concerned. 

Moreover, in the fallen state, our reason can be deceived: 
“‘ Whereas in the state of integrity in which he was created man 
could not be deceived, in the fallen state he can be: To regard 
what is true as false is not natural to man as created (in grace), 
but is a punishment of man condemned.” * 

And again: ‘In the state of corrupted nature, the appetite 
of the rational will, unless it be cured by God’s grace, follows its 
private good, because of the corruption of nature.” * 

So, if Babbitt mistrusts the natural reason and will, and 
pictures above them the necessary action of a higher will, St. 
Thomas inexorably brings out that for their steadfast righteous 
action, for their restraint of the sensual appetites, there must be 
above them a third element: grace. The higher will is then 
again seen to exercise the same function in Babbitt’s system, as 
far as restraint is concerned, as the Will of God in us or grace 
does in our system. In the state of fallen nature no matter what 
may be said about the original goodness of the powers of man, 
they are disordered, they must be healed by grace, as Dom 
Grosselin grants. Man simply cannot be steadfastly righteous 
without grace, not only without that healing grace, not only 
without sanctifying grace, but without further actual graces. 


To say this is not to debase man’s natural faculties. Nor does it 


imply that man cannot naturally do some good acts, St. Thomas 
mentioned “such as building a house, planting a vineyard ” 
which, incidentally, seems to refer only to morally indifferent 
acts. But it certainly implies that without grace man, in 
the fallen state, cannot keep the commandments steadfastly. 
St. Thomas asks: “ Whether man without grace and by his 
own natural powers can keep the commandments?” *® And 
87 Summa Theol., I, q. 94, a. 4. 


88 Summa Theol., I-II, q. 109, a. 3. 
8° Summa Theol., I-II, q. 109, a. 4. 
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he answers (art. 4): “ Augustine says that it is part of the 
Pelagian heresy that without grace man can fulfill all the 
divine commandments.” And he concludes, as we saw: 
“ Neither in the state of integral nature, nor in the state of 
corrupted nature can man fulfill the commandments of the 
Law without grace.” *° 

Our conclusion may then well be that with St. Thomas and 
St. Augustine we may consider, as Babbitt does, that rationality 
is not integrally human but really sub-human, as long as we do 
not consider the need of a third element which makes it in- 
tegrally human in the natural order, and supernaturalized in the 
supernatural order. 


As to Babbitt’s psychology, which Dom Grosselin treats at 
length, this is quite another question and one which would re- 
quire another article. On that score he accuses Babbitt of being 
an anti-intellectualist and a voluntarist. 

Briefly, it might be said that to discuss the limitations of the 
reason in general and of the abstracting intellect in particular, is 
not necessarily to be anti-intellectualist. Babbitt still assigned 
an important role to the reason: to apply standards to concrete 
situations." Moreover, there is considerable inadequacy in 
considering the intellect mainly as a power of abstraction. Why 
not more critically and experientially study all our cognitive 
powers of which it is one, or all its cognitive powers, if we make 
the intellect synonymous with understanding ? 

St. Augustine did so and distinguishes a ratio inferior which 
has for its object the contingent and temporal, and a ratio 


superior which has for its object the necessary and eternal, and 


alone gives wisdom.“ 


*° Summa Theol., I-II, q. 109, a. 4. 

“1 On Being Creative, op. cit., p. 30; Humanism and America, op. oit., pp. 
42-43. 

42 Cf. On the Trinity, Bk, 12, chs. 1-4, 14-15. 
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Dom Grosselin considers that Babbitt credits the higher will 
with intuition and makes it a cognitive power.** It should never 
be forgotten that Babbitt always considers that there is al- 
ways at work in man in connection with the higher will the 
higher ethical imagination as a cognitive power. It should be 
interesting to study how far that higher imagination corresponds 
to the ratio superior of St. Augustine. He certainly distin- 
guishes sharply, as Babbitt does, knowledge of the imperma- 
uent from knowledge of the permanent. 

Moreover, St. Augustine is considered as believing that it is 
God who ilhimines our intelligence at least to confirm our in- 
tellectual knowledge of the ideas of the permanent, an im- 
mediate influence, therefore, of God on the intelligence com- 
parable to that which, in the moral order, he exercises on the will 
by his grace.** Babbitt’s understanding of the combined func- 
tions of the higher will and imagination, which as they represent 
the permanent must have their source in the permanent, is not 
contradictory to this point of view, even if he does not investi- 
gate that source. 

Finally, St. Augustine stresses, as much as Babbitt, the libidos 
of the reason, the need of intellectual humility. Knowledge 


depends much on a good will, for the imagination (Babbitt would 


call it the lower imagination) disturbs the serene light of divine 
illumination. St. Augustine especially condemns one libido of 
the reason, intellectual pride, which leads the philosopher to like 
only the creation of his reason and to submit only to his own 
thoughts.“ 

So the first condition of knowledge is the cultivation of the 
humility of the will as against the pride of intellect. There is 
certainly here no exalting of the reason, and Babbitt’s doctrine 
with its insistence on intellectual humility as opposed to the 


43 Op. cit., p. 110. 
44D. Barbedette, Histoire de la philosophie (Paris, 1940), p. 186. 
Tbid., p. 188. 
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Stoic pride, is matter deserving further study. But, in general, 
all genuine Augustinism would seem to be a preter-intellectual- 
ism rather than an anti-intellectualism. The same might be said 
of Babbitt’s doctrine. 

Since that doctrine is denounced by Dom Grosselin as a 
voluntarism it might also be interesting to compare it with 
scholastic voluntarism from St. Augustine, through St. Anselm, 
Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus, Ockham, and Suarez. This is 
certainly an important historical alternative doctrine in scholas- 


ticism. In general with voluntarism the will may be considered 


as the urge of the whole self to realize itself. But the human 
self has unreconciled tendencies. It has to solve an inner con- 
flict. The sensual self pulls the will toward the impermanent, 
and the rational self toward the permanent. The will, ac- 
cording to voluntarism, can say no or yes to both. Its prob- 
lem is to choose so as to be in conformity with the will of 
God, or God’s order.*® To work out that problem it needs the 
help of God, or grace. Babbitt has the same view of human 
nature as torn between the impermanent and the permanent but 
to grace or to the help of God he substitutes the frein vital of 
the higher will enlightened by the ethical imagination which he 
finds experientially at work in man. This furnishes an ethically 
enlightened and absolutely needed power of restraint in terms 
of the permanent, as in St. Augustine the higher reason and the 
action of God on the intellect and natural will do. So a com- 
parative study of Babbitt and the scholastic voluntarists may 
well be in order. 

Our last consideration might be Dom Grosselin’s accusation 
that Babbitt is anti-intellectual also, because he stresses the need 
of intuitions as distinct from abstract concepts. Is it not true 
that the question of the need of cognitive means less static than 
abstractions has been raised not only by naturalists but by 


«*P, Boehner, The History of the Franciscan Sohool (St. Bonaventure, 
1945), p. ITI, p. 117. 
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moderns anxious to defend the spiritual? The assertion of the 
need of intuitions transcending the mere abstracting of static 
essences and the need of recognizing that we are living in the 
changing, has been repeatedly felt. Newman pursues the idea in 
his Grammar of Assent, though the “ illative sense ” with which 
he tries to solve the problem seems to remain too subjective. Dom 
Grosselin describes well Bergson’s effort to do so through an in- 
tuition “ that puts man into direct living contact with the inner- 
most reality of things, replacing intellectual concepts . . . which 
stabilize what is of its nature continually changing.” ** Like- 
wise, Blondel’s which “ rejects conceptual knowledge of only a 
devitalized part of the object, to put in its place an intuition 
that is a total, perfect agreement with reality based on a con- 
naturality that is built up in man through action.” “ 
Scholasticism must certainly not give up its precious doctrine 
of the abstraction of abiding essences which at least reaches to- 
ward the objective reality of the abiding exemplars, but it might 
well oftener recognize that the essences of which we reach the 
abstract idea are in actual life not static but constantly develop- 
ing their potencies. There is need to study therefore whether 
there is not a cognitive power in us, which, no matter how much 
we need to stress that it starts with the intellect’s power to 
reach ultimate reality in abiding essences, nevertheless enables 
us to visualize those essences not only as static actualities ex- 
pressed in intellectual formulas, but as actualities working out 
their potentialities in actual and changing environments, and 
therefore dynamic. The modern mind stresses dynamism, the 
changing, to the exclusion of the abiding; but we should not 
stress the abiding in such a way as to forget that, in this world, 
the abiding is in the changing. We need to visualize the chang- 
ing in some kind of intuition which in fact we often experience, 
a flash-like totalization of a whole subject after we have long 


studied it discursively. Pedagogically it is true that purely 


47 Op. cit., p. 118. “* Op. cit., p. 37. 
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abstract knowledge may take us away from the living reality. 


In geography, for instance, we may abstract groups of states 
and absolutely kill the possibility of visualizing the whole 
country in terms of its dynamic reality of river groups and 
natural paths of exploration. In history we may leave our 
students short of the totalizing intuition of an epoch. In 
literature, we may set up static standards such as the three 
unities, while we should recognize that there are other possi- 
bilities of safeguarding clarity. In the teaching of languages 
especially we have made the awful mistake of teaching them in 
grammatical abstractions instead of dynamic living wholes to be 
inculeated as habits, with grammar only used as a means of 
checking on correct actual usage. The progressives have revolu- 
tionized teaching on the basis of their philosophy of total change 
and have failed through the neglecting of abiding truths. But 
we have often failed through our too abstract approach to our 
subjects. 

To a philosophy of total change, we should not oppose a 
philosophy of a static abiding, but of a dynamic abiding, 
a philosophy of the abiding above and in the changing, the 
philosophy of a dynamic abiding God, and of abiding essences 
dynamically changing through the development of their poten- 
cies. If we fail to do so, through the neglect of considering the 
dynamic side of reality sufficiently, we shall, through our own 
fault, compromise our possibilities of recapturing the modern 
mind. 

Dom Grosselin has done us a service in raising all these ques- 
tions anew A propos of Babbitt. The discussion challenges us to 
pin down what we must really mean by an Integral Theistic 
Humanism, as opposed to naturalism, to stoicism, to the neo- 
scholastic tendency to discuss the rational animal apart from 
his need of the help of God; and, on the other hand, what is 
meant by an Integral Theistic Humanism as distinct from super- 
naturalized or Christian humanism. ; 
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To stress the question of a needed “third element” in the 
problem of conduct was to run the risk of being misunderstood, 
as it is so difficult to speak of it in terms of both the natural and 
supernatural orders, without being accused of not understanding 
the difference between them. To say that “ the higher will ” of 
“the equivalent of ” Chris- 
tian grace could be taken to mean that it was identical with 


Babbitt “ corresponded to” or was 


Christian grace, when all that was meant was that whatever else 
grace did, both acted as principles of restraint on the pull of the 
physical appetities and of the less generally recognized libidos of 
the natural reason and will. 

Still Dom Grosselin might well have been less cocksure that I 
misrepresented both Babbitt and Christian grace in view of my 
relations both with Babbitt and Catholic censors. He should at 
least have done me the justice of mentioning that the whole and 
sole purpose of American Humanism and the New Age was to 
show that Babbitt’s doctrine was inadequate, that other non- 
Catholics in our academic circles had gone beyond him in their 
reassertion of the need of metaphysics and of theism, that 
philosophically we should not remain short of an avowedly 
Theistic Integral Humanism not only as the indispensable 
prolegomenon to Christianity but as a platform on which to 
unite against naturalism all men of good will on the common 
basis of belief in God, as Pope Pius XII calls for. 

This the times demand. Not only has Christianity long been 
challenged but now all theists are. We should be grateful to all 
those who in any way reassert the super-cosmic permanent, as 
Irving Babbitt did, since it implies an antecedent eternal law, 
and logically an eternal God. The future of theistic philosophy, 
of a Theistic Integral Humanism, is in our hands. It is be- 


coming daily more evident that this means the future of 


civilization. 
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Abstraction and Moderate Realism.* 
by F. G. Connolly 


HE DOCTRINE of abstraction is commonly accepted as 

the key to the Thomistic division and hierarchization of the 
sciences. The human intellect, says St. Thomas, understands 
material things by abstraction from phantasms.* St. Thomas 
rests his judgment on the principle that the object of knowledge 
is proportionate to the faculty of knowledge. Now man’s in- 
tellect stands midway between the powers of sensory knowledge 
which are acts of corporeal organs and the angelic intellect 
which is not bound up with matter. The human intellect is 
not the act of an organ nor is it, on the other hand, completely 
independent from matter. It is a faculty of an immaterial soul 
which is the substantial form of the human body, and the only 
object proportionate to such a faculty is a form existing in 


matter. Only by considering this form or act apart from the in- 


dividual matter in which it is received is the human intellect able 
to know a form existing in matter, though it does not know it as 
existing in such matter. Some such remotion from matter is 
necessarily implied in the human inteilect’s attainment of its 
proper object, the quiddity of sensible things. St. Thomas calls 
‘abstraction ” and pro- 
poses it as a necessary condition of all human knowledge: “ we 


this process of remotion from matter ‘ 


* AuTHor’s Nore: Since this article was written, another on the same 
subject but less precisely entitled has appeared. Cf. G. Van Riet, “La 
théorie thomiste de l’abstraction,” Revue philosophique de Louvain, L 
(1952) 353-393. No adequate comment is possible at this late date. Van 
Riet fails to pursue the idea that the judgments of the sciences, if they are 
not to falsify reality, must deal with forms or acts distinct from the 
matters or potencies in which they are received. As a result, his article 
wanders off into a rather confused discussion of total, formal, and meta- 
physical abstraction. 

* Summa Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1. 
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must needs say that our intellect understands material things 


by abstracting from the phantasms.” * 


He distinguishes two abstractive processes. 


First, by way of composition and division; thus we may understand 
that one thing does not exist in another, or that it is separate there- 
from. Secondly, by way of simple and absolute consideration: thus we 
understand one thing without considering the other. Thus for the in- 
tellect to abstract one from another things which are not really abstract 
one from another, does in the first mode of abstraction, imply falsehood. 
But, in the second mode of abstraction, for the intellect to abstract 
things which are not really abstract from one another, does not in- 
volve falsehood, as clearly appears in the case of the senses. For if we 
understood or said that color is not in a colored body, or that it is 
separate from it, there would be error in this opinion or assertion. But 
if we consider color and its properties, without reference to the apple 
which is colored; or if we express in a word what we thus understand, 
there is no error in such an opinion or assertion, because an apple is not 
essential to color and therefore color can be understood independently 
of the apple.* 


Quite obviously St. Thomas attributes these two modes of 
abstraction to two acts of the intellect: abstraction by way of 
simple and absolute consideration to simple apprehension; ab- 
straction by way of composition and division, to judgment. 
Developing his basic doctrine of abstraction, St. Thomas 
distinguishes three kinds of abstraction by way of simple or 
absolute consideration or, what we may call for brevity, appre- 
hensive (as opposed to judicative) abstraction. This doctrine 
of the three orders of abstraction is so well known that a brief 
resume will suffice for the moment. In physical abstraction, he 


says, the mind abstracts from individual sensible matter but not 
from common sensible matter. In mathematical abstraction, it 
ignores all sensible matter, both individual and common, and 
also individual intelligible matter, retaining only common in- 
telligible matter, i.e. substance as subject to quantity. In 


* Ibid. * Ibid., ad lum. 
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metaphysical abstraction it withdraws from all matter, both 
sensible and intelligible. 

Let us now turn to the other aspect of our problem, the 
moderate realism of St. Thomas. In general, realism maintains 
that an extra-mental reality exists independently of conscious- 
ness and that the mind comes to know it through mental repre- 
sentations of the same. Extreme realism rests on the conviction 
that our mental representations of this extra-mental reality cor- 
respond exactly with it. Moderate realism, on the contrary, 
holds that one must distinguish between the thing and its mode 
of existence : the thing exists in the mind as universal, in reality 
as individual. In knowing, a form or act is grasped apart from 
this or that matter or potency in which it is received and by 
which it is individuated. Thus the objective concept, the concept 
considered as to what it represents, is identical with the form or 
act out there in reality, but the mode of existence of the thing 
differs in the mind, where it is universal, and in reality, where 
it is individual. 

Now St. Thomas maintained that 


for the intellect to abstract one from another things which are not 
really abstract one from another, does, in the first mode of abstraction 
(judicative abstraction) imply falsehood . . . but, in the second mode 
of abstraction (apprehensive abstracticn) for the intellect to abstract 
things which are not really abstract from one another, does not involve 
falsehood. ... 


Here, however, he is not dealing with any object whatever of 
apprehensive abstraction but only with those that are going to 
become the objects of the judgments of science. His moderate 
realism demands, therefore, that he find an objective basis for 
his three degrees of abstraction. As the objective basis for 
abstraction in the physical order, he proposes the composition of 
the whole with its parts.* The objective basis for abstraction in 


“In lib. Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3. 
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the mathematical order is the composition of accident with 
substance.° The objective basis for abstraction in the meta- 
physical order is not so clear. He points out two distinct 
classes of things which can exist and can be understood without 
matter. Separata are those things, like God and intellectual 
substances, whose very nature is inconsistent with existence in 
matter. Separabilva are those, like being and substance, which 
can exist in matter or without matter.® 

We have already proposed that the traditional hierarchization 
of the three orders of abstraction is in error; that their proper 
ordering should be: first, mathematical abstraction; secondly, 
physical abstraction; and thirdly, metaphysical abstraction. 
Here we would like to suggest that this ordering seems to be 
demanded by the Thomistic doctrine of moderate realism. The 
defense of this doctrine requires that there be an objective basis 
for the abstractive process of the intellect. There will be, then, 
as many orders of abstraction as there are different forms or 
acts which can be grasped in sensible things. How many are 
there? St. Thomas distinguishes a threefold composition in 
sensible things. First of all, there is a real composition of sub- 
stance and accident, the substance holding itself to accident as 


potency to act. 


The subject, he says, can be compared with the accident in three different 
ways: the first is that the subject is as one giving support to the 
accident; for the accident does not subsist by itself, but is sustained by 
the subject. Secondly, the subject may be compared to the accident 
as potency to an act; and this is why the accident is called a form. 


5 Ibid. 

*In Metaph., proem, 1—Geiger claims that St. Thomas abandoned the 
expression “the three degrees of abstraction”; that he adopted “ distinc- 
tion ” as the quasi-generic term for these three intellectual operations; that 
the two quasi-species are “abstraction” (physical and mathematical) and 
“separation” (metaphysical). Cf. L. Geiger, “ Abstraction et Séparation 
selon 8S. Thomas—De Trinitate, q. 5, a. 3,” Revue des sciences philosophiques 
et théologiques, XXXI (1947) 3-40. 
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The third way is as cause to effect, for the principles of the subject are 
the principles per se of accident." 


Secondly, there is a real composition of prime matter and sub- 
stantial form, the prime matter holding itself to substantial form 
as potency to act. Thus, for example, St. Thomas says: 


Now the form, through itself, makes a thing to be actual since it is 
itself essentially an act; nor does it give existence by means of some- 
thing else. Wherefore the unity of a thing composed of matter and 
form is by virtue of the form itself, which by reason of its very nature 
is united to matter as its act.® 


Finally, there is a real composition of essence and existence, the 
essence (id quod) holding itself to existence (esse) as potency 
to act. For example, St. Thomas says: “ In every creature the 
essence differs from the existence and is compared to it as 
potentiality to act.” ° 

In each of these three orders—in which there is an in- 
creasingly deeper penetration of sensible being—is the intellect 
able to grasp an act (accident, substantial form, esse) apart 
from this or that potency (substance, prime matter, essence). 
And thus we have three ascending orders of abstraction from 
matter, each of which has an objective basis in sensible reality, 
as the doctrine of moderate realism demands. The real composi- 


T De Virt. in Com., a. 3. That this is the genuine doctrine of St. Thomas 
is confirmed by the Sacred Congregation of Studies: “ All the twenty-four 
philosophical theses express the genuine doctrine of St. Thomas.” [1916], 
157. The fifth of the theses reads: “There is . . . in every creature a real 
composition of the subsisting subject with forms added secondarily, or 
accidents.” 

* Summa Theol., I, q. 16, a. 7. The eighth thesis reads: “The corporeal 
creature, as to its very essence, is composed of potency and act; the potency 
and act in the order of essence are designated by the names of matter 
and form” 

* Summa Theol., I, q. 54, a. 3. The third thesis reads: “ God alone is in 
the absolute order of the ‘to be.’ He alone is enfirely simple, all other 
things which participate in the ‘ to be’ have a nature by which the ‘ to be’ 
is limited and are made up of essence and the ‘to be’ as of really distinct 
principles.” 


. 
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tion of substance and accident is the objective basis of the first 
degree of abstraction; of the second, it is the real composition of 
prime matter and substantial form; of the third, it is the real 
composition of essence and existence. It is upon the first two 
that our interest is centered here, for it is in the ordering of 
these two degrees that we have departed from the traditional 
account of the three degrees of abstraction.’ 

St. Thomas proposes the composition of substance and accident 
as the objective basis of mathematical abstraction. Accidents, 
he maintains,’ are compared to substance as form to matter. 
Since accidents are, by their very nature, dependent upon sub- 
stance, it is impossible to abstract an accidental form from the 
substance in which it inheres and without which it cannot be 
understood. But accidents can be considered apart from this or 
that substance. From this point of view the substance must be 
called “ intelligible ” matter ; for accidents having been removed, 
substances are comprehensible only by the intellect, since sensi- 
ble potencies do not attain the comprehension of substances. 
Thus the consideration of an accident apart from this or that 
substance must be expressed in terms of a remotion from indi- 
vidual intelligible matter. Turning to the sensible accidents, one 
notes that they are associated with substance in a certain order, 
first quantity, then qualities, then passions and motion. Quan- 
tity, therefore can be considered prior to any consideration of 
the sensible qualities; it can be considered solely in relation to 
the substance on which it depends. In the mathematical order, 
then, the intellect strips the thing of all sensible qualities, leav- 
ing only intelligible matter, i. e. substance as subject to quantity. 


Mathematical species . . . can be abstracted from sensible matter by 
the intellect; not from common intelligible matter, but only from indi- 
vidual matter. For sensible matter is corporeal matter as subject to 
sensible qualities . . . while intelligible matter is substance as subject 


19 F. Connolly, “ Science vs. Philosophy,” The Modern Schoolman, XXIX 
(1952), 197-209 11 In lib. Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3. 
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to quantity. Now it is manifest that quantity is in substance before 
the other sensible qualities are. Hence, quantities, such as number, 
dimension, and figures, which are the terminations of quantity, can be 
considered apart from the sensible qualities; and this is to abstract them 
from sensible matter; but they cannot be considered without under- 
standing the substance which is subject to quantity; for that would be 
to abstract them from common intelligible matter. Yet they can be 
considered apart from this or that substance; for this is to abstract 
them from individual intelligible matter.‘? 


Here we seem to be in the presence of a two-fold abstraction. 
First of all, the mind considers quantity apart from these or 
those sensible qualities which inhere in it and, secondly, it con- 
siders quantity, so stripped of these sensible determinations, 
apart from this or that substance. In which process does mathe- 
matical abstraction formally consist? The common opinion says 
that it consists in the second process, i.e. in the consideration 
of quantity apart from this or that substance: substance is the 
matter, quantity is the form determining the matter. L. B. 


Geiger, O. P. disagrees with this interpretation of St. Thomas. 


18 


Aristotle, he says,“* was preoccupied with the reality of geo- 


metrical figures.** Are they something real apart from the 
different subjects which they determine? If so, what are they; 
if not, how do we grasp them ? 


Aristotle replies, says Geiger, that it is by abstraction and it is to the 
ease of mathematics that he reserves this expression. But one perceives 
that this abstraction envisages quantity from the point of view of the 
determination which it gives to the subject in which it inheres and, con- 
sequently, it is applied best of all to objects made by man. In fact, 
in the case of these objects we know separately the matter, which is 
here a second matter, a substance already in act, such as brass, and the 
matter determined by the accidental form which the artist imposes 


42 Summa Theol., I, q. 85, a. 1, ad 2um. 

18 L, Geiger, art. cit., pp. 15-20. 

%*“Utrum mathematica sint quaedam substantiae per se existentes 
secundum esse, ut dicebat Plato, a motu separatae, sive sint in substantiis 
mobilibus secundum rationem.” In Met. 516, n. 997. 
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upon it. On the other hand, because the statue is an accidental being 
as a statue, it is by the figura that it is what it is. To mentally abstract 
such a figure is truly to separate form from matter, matter which is at 
once subject and determined principle. 

In order to solve the difficulty of the realism of geometrical figures 
Aristotle is content with showing that we distinguish a principle of 
determination, one which inheres in another in the character of an 
accident, from the subject of inherence which it determines. We neglect 
the diversity of the matter in order to retain the identity of the form. 

. In the Commentary on the De Trinitate, St. Thomas goes farther 
than Aristotle. It is not sufficient to say that we disengage quantity 
from the different matters in which it is realized, one must justify such 
an abstraction and make precise its mechanism. And it is then that 
the relation is reversed. Quantity which is form because it determines 
and inheres in a subject, is in fact, ontologically speaking, the subject 
of the accidents by which bodies act upon our senses and it is upon these 
accidents, according to the mind of St. Thomas, that the abstractive 
action of mathematical understanding formally falls. Then quantity 
will be matter, and indeed it is in truth a matter that the abstraction 
disengages from the accidental form which determines it, the surface for 
example from colors, from its smooth or rough character, ete. 

Causae ad invicem causae sed non in eodem ordine. It is by reason of 
quantity that the sensible matter possesses this quality which is form 
and figure; it is by the accidents which make matter sensible that 
quantity, received in substance, is itself accessible to our senses. Aristo- 
tle and St. Thomas do not contradict each other. Each bases his account 
on a different aspect in order to answer different but complementary 
questions. 

Aristotle takes the matter as it presents itself to the imagination and 
as it holds above all in the case of objects produced by the technique 
or art of man, in which the definition bears upon an accidental form 
determining a substance already in second act. St. Thomas, analyzing 
the matter more deeply and answering a question which concerns above 
all the relations of mathematical science to the beings of nature which 


have in themselves the principle of their movement and of their opera- 
tions, shows that this matter from which one abstracts in mathematics 


is not the substance, i.e. the subject of quantity, but on the contrary 
that of which quantity is itself the subject. The imaginative representa- 
tion and the ontological reality do not coincide. 
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St. Thomas, as usual, has retained a traditional and useful formula, 
while giving it a new meaning, one more profound moreover and more 
faithful to ontological structures. In doing so, as in other cases, he 
risked giving rise to an equivocation. The imagination retains more 
easily the representation of a form that one limits from matter than 
the more subtle relations between sensible matter and quantity.'® 


Thus we have two interpretations of St. Thomas’ mathe- 
matical abstraction: one making it consist formally in the con- 
sideration of quantity apart from this or that substance; the 
other, in the consideration of quantity apart from these or those 
sensible qualities. Can the conflict be resolved? I think it can 
be resolved in favor of the first interpretation—with a qualifica- 
tion. But it would be well to reserve comment till we discuss 
another problem raised by L. M. Regis, O. P. For the moment 
the important point is that St. Thomas posits the composition of 
substance and accident as the objective basis of mathematical 
abstraction. Another point is worth noting here. Maritain’s 


empirio-schematic sciences of nature have their objective basis in 


this same composition of substance and accident. For the 
perinoetical knowledge of nature which they offer is a knowledge 
of sensible things in terms of aggregates of sensible accidents, 
ensembles of sensible regularities apart from this or that sub- 
stance. It is not at all surprising then that these sciences, as 
they gained their independence from the philosophy of nature, 
turned to mathematics, the deductive science of the same order, 
for their completion. 

St. Thomas does not propose the real composition of prime 
matter and substantial form as the basis of physical abstraction. 
Instead, he correlates it with the composition of the whole with 
its parts.** He calls attention to the fact that the whole can- 
not be abstracted from its formal or specific parts but only from 
its material parts, for the specific parts constitute the essence 


16 L. Geiger, art. cit., pp. 34-6. 
18 In lib. Boet. de Trin., q. 5, a, 3. 
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of the whole and without them the whole cannot be understood. 
Our notion of man, for instance, necessarily includes its specific 
parts, rational soul and corporeal body. But the material parts 
are only accidental to the essence of the whole and, therefore, 
are not necessary to our understanding of the whole. The 
arms, legs, ete. are not specific parts of man; they are only 
material parts from which the intellect can abstract in con- 
sidering the universal nature, man. Yet, on this level of ab- 
straction, the intellect does not strip the thing of all sensible 
matter. For if it did, says St. Thomas, 


matter would not be included in the definition of material things. There- 
fore it must be said otherwise, that matter is twofold, common, and 
signate or individual; common, such as flesh and bones; and individual, 
as this flesh and these bones. The intellect therefore abstracts the species 
of a material thing from the individual sensible matter, but not from 
the common sensible matter; for example, it abstracts the species of man 
from this flesh and these bones, which do not belong to the species 
as such but only to the individual, and need not be considered in the 
species: whereas the species of man cannot be abstracted by the in- 
tellect from flesh and bones.** 


”  obstractio uni- 


St. Thomas calls this type “ abstractio totius, 
versalis a particulari,” “ abstractio speciei a phantasmatibus.” 

In opposition to this notion of physical abstraction it is pro- 
posed that the objective basis of the same is the real composition 
of prime matter and substantial form; that on this level the 
mind grasps substantial form apart from this or that prime 
matter. St. Thomas himself affirms that the philosopher of 
nature does attain the different substantial forms apart from this 


or that prime matter. For, having ascertained that the senses 


supply the philosophy of nature or physics with the existence of 


its subject, he immediately sets out to discover the principles 


17 


6 
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which constitute that subject and he finds that they are 
“materia prima, forma substantialis et privatio.” ™ 

We will return to St. Thomas’ “abstractio totius” in a 
moment. Our attention is here distracted to a view expressed 
by Maritain in his Philosophy of Nature, whose validity has 
been contested by L. M. Regis, O. P. in his review of the 


same."” “The philosophy of nature,” says Maritain, “ resolves 
its concepts into intelligible being itself. ... It belongs to such 
scientific knowledge to instruct us on the nature of the continu- 


ous, of number, quantity, space. . . .” *° 


To this Regis replies: 
“ Non est enim aliqua mathematica scientia, quae considerat ea 
quae sunt quantitatis communia in quantum est quantitas. Hoc 


” 21 Tt is not a function of the 


est enim philosophiae primae. 
philosophy of nature but of metaphysics to furnish mathematics 
with its principles. The objection is not at all unexpected if one 
holds that mathematics occupies a position in the hierarchy of 
the sciences higher than the philosophy of nature or, to express 
it differently, that metaphysics is the only science superior to, 
and therefore regulative of, mathematics. If one holds, on the 
contrary, that the philosophy of nature or physics is higher than 
mathematics in the hierarchy of the sciences it is only a question 
of determining how far the philosopher of nature can penetrate 
quantity and its effect upon the substance. 

There are, as we know, two opinions on the primary formal 
effect of quantity upon the corporeal substance. The first main- 
tains that the corporeal substance has of itself no integral parts 
in act but only in potency, i.e. radically and exigitively. The 


primary formal effect of quantity is to confer the reason of 


18 Jn J Phys., lect. 2, n. 7. 

1° L.-M. Regis, “ La Philosophie de la Nature. Quelques ‘ apories,’” Etudes 
et Rescherches, le Collége Dominicain d’Ottawa, Canada, Cahier I (1936) 
151. 

2° J. Maritain, Philosophy of Nature, tr. I. Byrne (New York, 1951) p. 
95. 

1 In IX Metaph., lect. 4, n. 2208. 
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integral parts upon the substance and, by that very fact, their 
extraposition in relation to one another (in opposition to their 
compenetration), upon which extraposition there follows 
naturally position in place, measurability, incompenetrability 
with any other quantified substance. Therefore, the corporeal 
substance, by reason of itself and before quantity, is something 
composed of essential parts, prime matter and substantial form. 
The entire substantial entity of the integral parts is already 
present but not as yet the reason o: integral parts, i. e. the in- 
tegral parts, each entitatively distinguished from the other, are 
not present in act but only exigitively in such a way that not 
even God Himself could divide that reality into parts of the 
same reason. Hence the corporeal substance prior to quantity 
is something indivisible, possessing not the indivisibility of a 
point, nor that of a pure spirit, but an indivisibility sut 
generis, i. e. outside the genus of quantity but capable of develop- 
ing into entitatively distinct integral parts. Quantity, therefore, 
confers upon the substantial reality the formal reason of integral 
parts and by this very fact places these parts outside one another 
in relation to the whole, in such a way that they do not penetrate 
one another, although they are not by that very fact alone made 
commensurate with external place. Hence the qualified body 


is something actually extended in itself although not necessarily 


having a local situs. 

In this first opinion, therefore, quantity must be defined as 
an accident extensive of the substance in integral parts. Its 
primary formal effect? Quantity is that by which the sub- 
stance formally possesses parts of the same reason. Its second- 
ary effects? Commensuration to place and thus local extension, 
quantitative divisibility, measurability, incompenetrability. This 
is the opinion of Capreolus, Cajetan, Ferrariensis, John of St. 
Thomas, Vasquez and, more recently, of Liberatore, De San, 
Nys, Farges, and others. 

According to the second opinion, the corporeal substance, by 
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reason of itself and before quantity, has integral parts. Quantity 
gives extension to these parts and, connaturally, actual extension 
in place although, absolutely speaking, only a proximate and 
positive exigency for such actual extension. Therefore, before 
quantity, the corporeal substance has essential parts, matter and 
form, and also integral parts entitatively distinct. This com- 
position of integral parts is called “ entitative extension,” which 
does not signify extraposition but only that these parts are 
present and are distinct each from the other. Moreover, these 
parts must be conceived as united in a determinate way, as in 
the human body the head is united with the neck and not the 
feet. This ordered union of the parts is called “ extension of the 
parts in relation to each other and to the whole.” Therefore, 
before quantity, the integral parts are present and united to each 
other in a determinate way but these parts can still be considered 
as compenetrating and not as placed one outside the other. 
Quantity then has its own accidental parts distinct one from 
the other, connaturally impenetrable and hence placed one out- 
side the other and, by inhering in the various integral parts of 
the corporeal substance, confers upon them connaturally actual 


local extraposition. Moreover, since actual local extension can 
be impeded by divine power, quantity confers upon the substance 
as its primary formal effect only a proximate exigency, because 
these same integral parts of the substance already remotely de- 
mand, by reason of themselves alone, that they be placed one 


outside the other. 

In this second opinion, therefore, quantity must be defined as 
an accident which demands by natural necessity extension of its 
parts in place, i.e. in such a way that each occupies its own 
distinct place and which communicates this same necessity to 
the subject in which it inheres and to its parts. Its primary 
formal effect? It confers on the substance a proximate and 
positive demand for local extension. Its secondary effects ? 
Actual local extension, impenetrability, of the parts of the 


| 
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material substance in relation to each other and to any other 
quantified substance, measurability. This opinion is held by 
some Thomists, like Soto, by the Scotists generally, by Suarez 
Lugo and, in more recent times, by Pesch, Schiffini, De Backer, 
Urraburu, Gutberlet, Lehmen, and others. 

We do not intend to enter into this controversy. We have 

accepted the first opinion as true (it seems to be that of St. 
Thomas although the second opinion also lays claim to his 
authority) and seek to find in it the answer to the Maritain- 
Regis disagreement. Can the philosophy of nature instruct us 
on the nature of the continuous, of number, quantity, space, 
as Maritain claims, or is this a function of metaphysics alone ? 
I would suggest the following answer. The metaphysician pene- 
trates to the ultimate or primary formal effect of quantity upon 
the corporeal substance, i.e., its extension in integral parts. 
The philosopher of nature can only grasp the secondary effects 
of quantity, i. e., commensuration to place, and thus local ex- 
tension, quantitative divisibility, measurability, incompenetra- 
bility. Why is it that the philosopher of nature can only go so 
far and, therefore, can only defend mathematics up to a point ? 
Regis himself has the answer, at least in a general way.” 
Quantity inheres in corporeal substance by reason of the prime 
matter. But prime matter is only known imperfectly by induc- 
tion in the philosopher of nature. To what, says Regis, does 
this “ inductio” lead us? 
To the existence of an irrational, a modern scientist would say, to the 
necessity of a subject which remains under the diverse modifications of 
reality in order to render them intelligible. But the “quid” of this 
irrational, what constitutes it, i. e., that in which it is differentiated from 
any form, it is the Metaphysician who manifests this.** 


*2 Regis, art. cit., pp. 148-151. 

2s |, ostendit (Aristoteles) ...quod in omni factione naturali 
oporteat esse subjectum (i.e. materiam primam); Et hoe quidem per 
rationem probare pertinet ad Metaphysicum, unde probatur in VII Meta- 
phys.; sed hic probat tantum per inductionem.” (II Phys., lect. 12, n. 10). 

*L. M. Regis, art. cit., p. 150. 
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It is only the metaphysician then, with his quidditative knowl- 
edge of prime matter as pure potency, who can attain the 
primary formal effect of quantity upon the corporeal substance. 

Now we can return to the two interpretations of mathematical 
abstraction, one making it consist in the attainment of quantity 
(form) apart from this or that substance (matter), the other 
in the attainment of quantity (matter) apart from these or 
those sensible qualities (form). The first interpretation is cor- 
rect if it means that mathematical abstraction is the consider- 
ation of quantity apart from this or that sensible substance. 
For although quantity is prior to the sensible qualities, it does 
not give them to the substance; it is only a necessary condition 
for their actual reception in the substance. Quantity, then, is 
that which extends the substance, and along with it its sensible 
qualities, in ordine ad locum. 

Where does St. Thomas’ abstractio totius fit into this picture 
of the three degrees of abstraction? This question turns our 
attention to Cajetan’s distinction between total and formal ab- 
straction: total, abstraction of the whole with respect to its sub- 
jective parts (what Maritain calls extensive abstraction) and 
formal, abstraction of the form or formal type from matter 
(what Maritain calls intensive or typological abstraction). 


25 


“ The speculative sciences,” says Cajetan,” “are distinguished 
one from the other according to the different modes of formal 
abstraction. But total abstraction is a condition common to all 
the sciences whatever they may be.” As I understand him, he 
means that on each of the three levels of human knowledge 
there is, first of all, a total abstraction in which a whole is 
abstracted from its subjective parts and there is, secondly, a 
formal abstraction in which the form or act is grasped, that 
form or act by reason of the possession of which the subjective 


parts do constitute a whole. 
If my understanding of Cajetan’s distinction is correct, its 


* Cajetan, Prooemium in De Ente et Essentia, q. 1. 
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application to the three orders of abstraction follows this pat- 
tern. On the mathematical level the mind gathers together the 
beings which make up the visible universe into a whole; they 
are sensible beings (total abstraction). Then it attains the form 
or act by reason of which they constitute a whole, i. e., quantity, 
for it is because they are quantified that they can become 
sensible (formal abstraction). On the physical level the mind 
gathers together the beings which make up the universe into 
a whole; they are mobile beings, beings subject to change 
(total abstraction). Then it attains the form or act by reason 
of which they constitute a whole, i. e. substantial form, a prin- 
ciple of being intrinsically dependent upon prime matter and 
subject to change by reason of such intrinsic dependence (formal 
abstraction). On the metaphysical level the mind gathers to- 
gether the beings which make up the visible universe into a 
whole; they are contmgent beings (total abstraction). Then it 
grasps the form or act by reason of which they constitute such 
a whole, the act of being (esse) distinct from the essence (id 
quod) in which it is received (formal abstraction). 

Cajetan’s distinction is rejected by Regis as a regrettable 
transformation of St. Thomas’ doctrine on abstraction, but it is 
commonly accepted as a development and refinement of the 
same.”* And so the question has arisen: is St. Thomas’ 
“ abstractio totius” identical with Cajetan’s formal abstraction 


in the physical order? Maritain thinks so; according to him 


there is here simply a difference of vocabulary, not of doctrine.” 
His labored effort to distinguish between a pre-scientific total 


‘ 


abstraction and the “ abstratcio totius”’ is not convincing. He 
contrasts the definition of man as a “ featherless biped ” with his 
definition as a “rational animal.” The definition of man as 
a “ featherless biped” —or as a 


Primates ” ““—falls within the scope of Maritain’s perinoetical 


“mammal of the order of 


2 T,. M. Regis, art. cit., pp. 128-141. 
27 Maritain, op. cit., pp. 17-24. 
28 Y, Simon, “ Maritain’s Philosophy of the Sciences,” The Thomist, V 
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knowledge of nature, which is the product of the lower level of 


’ Both are definitions of man in terms 


his “ abstractio totius.’ 
of aggregates of sensible regularities. But Maritain does not 
correlate his inner differentiation of physical abstraction with 
a total and a formal abstraction on this level; his “ abstractio 


totius”’ is a formal abstraction. 


St. Thomas’ abstractio totius, it seems to me, must be identi- 
fied with Cajetan’s total abstraction on the level of physical 
knowledge. This abstractive ability enables the mind not only 
to grasp mobile being in general but also to hierarchicize the 
different kinds of mobile beings according to their different 
degrees of mobility, from the inorganic substance, which moves 
itself passively according to the execution of its actions, up to 
man, who moves himself actively not only as to the execution 
of his actions but also as to their form and as to their end. *** 
Through the formal abstraction of this order of knowledge the 
mind can grasp substantial form apart from this or that prime 
matter. It cannot consider the forms absolutely; this, says 
St. Thomas,”* the metaphysician alone can do. The philosopher 
of nature only knows them as existing in matter, though not 
in this matter. The proximate possibility of such knowledge 
rests upon the fact that the human soul, which is the substantial 
form of the human body, can know itself, even if not through 


its very essence, at least through a knowledge of its own acts. 


And thus it can know inferior substantial forms through a 
comparison to itself. 

What is the source of all this confusion? Why was St. Thomas 
unable to correlate his three degrees of abstraction with his 
threefold real composition in sensible things, a correlation which 


(1943) 90-1. This article has been incorporated into the English trans- 
lation of Maritain’s Philosophy of Nature. 

288 Summa Theol. I, q. 18, a. 3. 

28> In IT Phys., lect. 4, n. 10. 
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seems to be demanded by his moderate realism? ** We have 
already suggested an explanation, i. e., an unresolved opposition 
between two theories of species, one of which supposed a small 
and definitely known number (more than three and less than 
ten), and a second which held to a very large and not definitely 
known number. In his discussion of this problem Mortimer 
Adler pointed to some texts of Aristotle and St. Thomas which 
seem to take up the first position,®° to others which could be cited 
in favor of the second.** Hand in hand with this second position 
goes the need of keeping physical abstraction in close contact 
with sensitive knowledge because, assuming a vast multitude of 
natural species, it resorts to aggregates of sensible phenomena to 
determine specific differences. Adler has shown, convincingly it 
seems to me, that the first position alone is compatible with 
Thomistic principles. Its acceptance clears the way for a 
more disinterested judgment as to the nature of that perinoetical 


knowledge which is found in the empirio-schematic sciences of 
nature.** It belongs substantially to the order of sensitive 


knowledge.** 

Once the perinoetical knowledge of nature is completely 
severed from the philosophy of nature and is relegated to the 
realm of sensitive knowledge,** then it will be realized that the 
philosophy of nature depends less immediately upon the senses 


2° St. Thomas’ adoption of the quasi-generic term “ distinction,” if one 
accepts Geiger’s opinion, is a move in this direction. 

89M. Adler, “ The Problem of Species,” The Thomist, I (1939) 238-247. 

81 [bid., I (1939), 381-419. 

82 One’s judgment is actually, if not historically, independent.of one’s 
opinion on the problem of species. Perinoetical knowledge abstracts from 
natural or systematic species. Cf. Simon’s perinoetical definition of man, a 
natural species according to all, as a “mammal of the order of Primates,” 
in the article cited above. 

88 F. Connolly, art. cit. 

*4 Whether it is the vroduct of one of the internal senses, the cogitative 
or the imagination, with only an extrinsic guidance and control by reason 
or falls within the scope of this faculty only by virtue of its conjunction 
with reason is still another problem. 
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than does mathematics and the way will be opened up to a 
clearer notion of physical abstraction and its objective basis in 
a real composition of prime matter and substantial form in 
sensible things. Then the philosophy of nature can take its 
rightful place in the hierarchy of human knowledge and the 
threefold abstraction from matter can be correlated with the 
threefold composition in sensible things. Then, and only then, 
will we be able to build up an adequate defense of moderate 
realism. 


Uniwersity of Notre Dame, 


Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Tue TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


EREWITH ARE given the summaries of the papers to be read 
at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association at the University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, on April 7 and 8, 1953. The general theme of 
the meeting will be “ Philosophy and Unity.” Readers are reminded 
of the half-hour limit for the reading of papers with a forty minute 
period for general discussion following the reading of each paper at 
the general sessions. All readers of papers at all sessions and the 
commentators at the sectional sessions must have their papers ready 
for filing with the Secretary at the time of the meeting for immediate 
publication in the Proceedings of the Association. Programs with appli- 
cations for room reservations at the Morris Inn on the University 
campus will be sent to all members about March 1. Double rooms are 
$5.00 per person. Sisters who must have accommodations other than 
hotel should write to Rev. Herman Reith, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Indiana. 


SuMMARY OF PAPERS TO BE READ aT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
(University OF Notre Dame) 


Turespay, Aprit 7, 1953 (First General Session) 9:30 a. mM. 
Philosophy and Unity of Knowledge 
By Rev. Dr. Edward Q. Franz, Gannon College, Erie, Pa. 


Each age has its own epistemological problem. Today our problem 
is the conflict between Scientism and Existentialism. It is the thesis 
of this paper that Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy, by its very 
intrinsic nature, can effect an epistemological unity because: (1) It is 
a science (scientia) and thus has in common with Scientism the following 
characteristics: formalism and systematization, objectivity, abstrac- 
tionism and conceptionalization, reflectivity, and transcendence of mind 
over reality whereby it discovers causes and solves problems, (2) It 
is wisdom (sapientia) and hence has in common with Existentialism: 
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a taste of reality as non-formalized; a preference for judgments of 
value; an immediate contact with being and existence, with life and its 
loves and fears, its hopes and desires; a subjectivity penetrating to 
the core of the union of essence and existence which it never solves 
yet lovingly strives for; and an immanence of mind within reality 
whereby it confronts the mystery of being. 

Whereas Scientism stresses mind over reality and Existentialism 
stresses reality over the mind, Aristotelian-Thomistie philosophy empha- 
sizes mind and reality. 


Philosophy and Unity of Sciences 


By Dr. Jacques Maritain, University of Notre Dame 


Human science has no absolute unity as Descartes believed. The 
unity of the sciences is a unity of order. The unity and unifying 
power of metaphysical wisdom, and its function of critical justification 
with regard to its own principles and the principles of science. The 
problem of the philosophy of nature: Philosophy of nature is distinct 
both from metaphysics and from natural sciences. The integration of 
natural sciences in the unity of human knowledge. 


Tuespay, Aprit 7, 1953 (First ArrerNoon Sectional Session), 
2:30 P.M. 


Section A—LoGic AND MerHop 


Rev. James Linehan, 8.8., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., 
Presiding 


The Place of Generic Concepts in Learning 


By Sr. Annice, C.8.C., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 


The great complexities of relations existing among things, thoughts, 
and experiences and between these three and logical ordering are not 
all to be accounted for completely by confining our view to the definitely 
specific or phenomenal levels. Some of these relations are, no doubt, 
more referable to generic orders, And it may well be that more exploring 
of generic concepts and a better understanding of them would lead to 
a greater unification of our whole system of scientific knowledge. All 
knowledge at very deep levels seems to have connecting or communi- 
eating channels. 
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Generic concepts in the different sciences seem more apt to relate 
and unify, at least at some points, those great groups of realities which 
though capable of being mentally compared and understood as beings, 
through the powerful instrument of analogy, might still be better under- 
stood below the metaphysical level and within the very commonness of 
broad univocal universals. Explanations on the generic level can be 
very powerful, giving a broad as well as firm command of knowledge. 

It is important to remember that no genus as such may be looked 
upon as a substantial form. In the logical genus the formality, i.e. 
form disengaged from any subject in which it is to be found, can be 
considered by itself in a totally abstract manner. It is by an act of 
abstraction totalis that we disengage such a concept as body from living 
and non-living, and organism from sentient and non-sentient. Now 
such concepts are not viewed by the mind in quite the same manner as 
are the essential concepts which represent the quiddities of things in 
the order of reality. These latter have of course been arrived at by an 
act of abstraction formalis. Yet the formality found in the generic 
concept can be apprehended and understood something after the fashion 
that the analogous concept of being, which actually contains various 
degrees or levels of being, is apprehended. But the generic concept 
which is still univocal should not present as much difficulty as that vast 
concept of being with all of its levels of esse actually contained in it 
but not made explicit until predicated of some being. Now, the generic 
concept potentially contains several indeterminate species which may 
be compared and studied according te a kind of pseudo-analogy or 
analogy of inequality. The unified genus truly unites, in its depths we 
may say, several species which are potential to be separated by specific 
differences. This formal perfection belonging to the generic whole 
must be abstracted and considered in its formality in order to get a 
better common understanding of that powerful and fundamental perfec- 
tion finally to be found in all of the species, (e.g. self-movement in 
all species of living things). 


Comment led by Rev. John M. Coleran, C. SS. R., Redemptorist 
College, Esopas, N. Y. 
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Section B—MeEtapHysics 


Rev. Dr. Norris Clarke, S.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Presiding 


The Nature of Matter 


By Rev. Timothy J. O’Mahony, 8.J., Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 


It is obvious to the common man what matter is, and ceases to be so 
on analysis. The perennial question has an endless variety of answers, 
due to psychological and epistemological difficulties. How have some 
philosophers put, and answered, the question, and does today’s intellec- 
tual climate seem favorable for an acceptable answer? 

The first answer, that of pure atomism, was no philosophical answer, 
and quickly challenged by the form theories of Plato and Aristotle. 
“ Intelligible forms ” have been a stumbling block to this naive solution 
ever since. Dynamism and dynamic atomism have a philosophical flavor. 
Leibniz and Boscovitch, with their active, unextended entities and fields 
of force, appealed to the vision and enlightened spirit of their time. 

Berkeley put the defense of “matter” into the ineffectual replies 
of Hylas, but this answer merely side-stepped the question. Other 
“ desperation ” answers, v.g., ether, mind-stuff, and neutral stuff, fail for 
the same reasons. 

Today, the problem of matter is confronted by the non-Euclidean 
geometry and the space-time factor. The classic metaphysician would 
come to grips with the new concepts, but is hampered by terminology, 
and by the denial of any relevance for the “real” world of the three- 
dimensional order. The simplicity of the old ways of thought is admitted, 
but from a formal standpoint alone, with no value for experience and 
science. 


Section C—-PHiLosopHy or NATURE 


Rev. Dr. Edward Maziarz, C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Ind. 


Nature: Deterministic or Indeterministic? 


By Rev. Raymond J. Nogar, 0. P., Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Il. 
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The general expression of the uncertainty relation characteristic of 
quantum physics states among other things that the measurement of 
an electron’s velocity is inaccurate in proportion as the measurement of 
its position in space is accurate, and vice versa. The so-called uncertainty 
principle originally formulated by Heisenberg has raised a host of 
methodological difficulties for the natural scientist, some of them new, 
but most of them perennial. 

The questions raised fall into two general classes: questions concerning 
the determinism of nature itself; and questions concerning the deter- 
minism of our scientifie knowledge of nature. Science of nature in 
every age depends upon the answers to these questions of determinacy ; 
therefore the problems are of utmost interest and importance. 

Is nature itself-determined? The primary subject of the science of 
nature is the universe of natural objects. Is there a determined order 
or pattern discovered in nature, or is the order considered by the science 
placed there by the scientist? Again, among the natural objects, is 
there a determined relationship of cause and effect or is chance the 
dominant motif of nature? Do causal relationships necessarily preclude 
the role of chance in nature? These questions are raised by the intro- 
duction of the uncertainty principle into contemporary methodology. 

To the extent that nature is determined or undetermined, our knowl- 
edge of nature can rest secure upon the basis of necessity. Scientific 
laws are but the articulation of a discovered determinism in nature. 
But the relation of indeterminism raises the methodological problem 
concerning our knowledge of nature. Our laws of nature are usually 
expressed in terms of measurements. To the degree that our measure- 
ments are accurate, our laws and theories can be said to represent 
faithfully nature’s necessity. But fundamental immeasurability is the 
property of the relation of indeterminacy of modern physics, which 
raises the question whether our knowledge of nature is built on rock 
or sand. Finally, even if there is an order of strict causal relations 
in nature, can we have necessity in our science of nature, or is our 
method so constructed as to make necessary knowledge impossible? 

If we proceed to construct natural science according to the natural 
mode of knowing, i.e. from the more known to the less known, we must 
first carefully set down the principles of natural things, and the prin- 
ciples of our natural science. The principle of indeterminacy or uncer- 
tainty and the questions raised by its introduction into modern theory 
eoncern the very principles of natural science, and their answers are 
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fundamental to every other consideration in the science. Both Aristotle 
and St. Thomas recognized this, and before they attempted to investigate 
the properties of nature, they settled these matters. This, therefore, 
will be the purpose of our paper, to review the steps by which St. 
Thomas answers the methodological questions about determinism in 
nature and in the science of nature according to the natural mode of 
knowing, and then to investigate contemporary difficulties to see if they 
are not in large part answered by Aristotelian natural science. 


Comment led by Rev. Dr. William H. Kane, 0. P., Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 


Tuespay, Apri. 7, 1953, 7:00 P. m. 
ANNUAL DINNER SESSION 


Dr. James Collins, Vice President, St. Louis University, Presiding 


Greetings of the University of Notre Dame from Very Rev. Theodore 
Hesburgh, C. 8. C., President of University of Notre Dame 


Presidential Address by Dr. Elizabeth Salmon, Fordham University 


Wepnespay, Aprit 8, 1953 (Seconp GeneRAL Mornina Session), 
9:30 a. M. 


Philosophy and Unity of Philosophy of Nature 


By Rev. Dr. L. M. Regis, 0. P., University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada 


(1) Philosophy, defined as wisdom, is the vision of an order that is 
not built by our minds but exists outside of it. Order on the other hand, 
is a kind of unity: it is the least of all unities (“ minima unitatum ”) ; 
that which exists in a diversity as such, but it is still a unity, which can 
be either that of the whole in relation with its parts, or that of an end 
in relation with efficient causes. (2) Philosophy of nature, as philos- 
ophy is also the vision of an order that exists in the world of becoming. 
Order in the world of becoming is a unity that exists: either between 
the parts of a whole, that is matter and form in relation with the 
composite or the substance; or between the accidents of the substance 
as means of perfection of the substance; or between the different sub- 
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stances as a means of perfection of the universe. The unity of a 
philosophy of nature consists in this ordered vision of every substance 
in movement, as such, and of the totality of substances as tending 
towards the perfection of the universe. 


Philosophy and the Unity of Man’s Ultimate End 
By Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith, S. J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


This topic will be treated under these four heads. 1) The question 
is what is the good to which good men commit themselves and flourish 
therein, though, it may be, not in any physical sense? 2) The good, 
being that to which intellectual structures are necessarily committed, 
and the good, further, being unlimited, it follows that the good of 
intelligent agents must lie in the vision and love of the perfect good, 
God. 3) This achievement of themselves is caused by intelligent agents 
when they freely place or find the good to which they are necessarily 
committed, in an instance of it. 4) Seen only in the light of reason, 
this free achievement of intellectual structures by their free commitment 
to the total good in the particular is their completion which guarantees 
that all is well with them, even though they may not know what further 
completion the Love which made and invites their love has in store 
for them. 


Wepnespay, Apri. 8, 1953 (Fist Arrernoon Session), 
2:30 P.M. 


Section A—Morat AND PouiricAL PHILOSOPHY 


Rev. Robert E. McCall, 8.8. J., Epiphany College, Newburgh, N. Y., 
Presiding 


Individual Rights as a Limitation of the Common Good 


By Rev. Dr. Francis C. Lehner, 0.P., Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 


The title of this paper presupposes that we are accepting the current 
ordinary meaning of the expression “common good.” Actually the 
common modern understanding of the expression is a very narrow, 
limited acceptance of what has much broader significance in traditional 
philosophy. 
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For Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
notion of the common good as a principle of political philosophy is 
derived from the metaphysical notion of good, this concept being 
analogous, not univocal. Thus the modern problem about the common 
good arises from the rejection of metaphysics; most modern political 
philosophers no longer understand the relation between the common 
good proper to civil society and the common good as adequately 
conceived in metaphysics. 

The common modern acceptance of the expression “common good ” 
is, in fact, the univocal concept which serves only as an initial analogate 
to the adequate, analogous concept. The answer to our difficulty, then, 
lies in the following distinction: The common good: (1) understood 
univocally and inadequately, that is, as measured by civil law, is limited 
by individual rights: (2) understood analogously and adequately, that 
is, as measured by the eternal law, embraces individual rights, inasmuch 
as these are ordered by the eternal law to the common good adequately 
conceived. 


Comment led by Rev. Dr. Carl W. Grindel, C.M., St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Section B—Hustory or PHILOSOPHY 


Rev. Dr. Bernard I. Mullahy, C.S8.C., University of Notre Dame, 
Presiding 


Grosseteste’s Contribution to the History of Philosophy 


Dom Henri Pouillon, 0.8. B., Mont César, Belgium, visiting professor 
at University of Notre Dame: 


It is fitting that the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
commemorate the seven hundredth anniversary of the death of Robert 
Grosseteste (1170-1253), who had such a significant influence upon the 
development of medieval philosophy. Grosseteste was one of the very 
few philosophers in the XIIIth century who knew Greek. He made 
revised Latin translations from the Greek of the works of Pseudo- 
Dionysius, of the Scholia of Maximus the Confessor, and of the De Fide 
Orthodoza of St. John Damascene. His main contribution in this field 
is the first complete translation of Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics, 
with the commentaries of Eustratius of Nicaea, Michael of Ephesus and 
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others. This translation brought the whole Ethica Nicomachaca with 
commentaries to the knowledge of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is the founda- 
tion of his ethics. Grosseteste commented on several works of Aristotle 
and on Pseudo-Dionysius, and composed many opuscules of his own. 
In his philosophy of nature, metaphysics and psychology we find his 
doctrine of light (lux). Everything, knowledge and even matter, is 
light (lux). He founded the Franciscan School of Oxford which later 
produced Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. 


Comment led by Dr. Beatrice H. Zedler, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Section C—PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 


Dr. Roman Kocourek, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., Presiding 


The Problem of Christian Philosophy: A Panel Discussion 


By Rev. Dr. David Dillon, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Rev. Dr. Henri Du Lae, of the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


Dr. Dillon will discuss the problems involved in the idea of Christian 
philosophy and Dr. Du Lae will attempt to show how these problems 
can be resolved around philosophy or theology. 


There will be an informal meeting of members of the Association 
interested in further discussion in the field of the philosophy of nature 
on Monday, April 6, at 4 p.m. in the Morris Inn, prior to the formal 
opening of the Annual Meeting. Under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Dr. Leo A. Foley, 8. M., a discussion will be led by Rev. Dr. Benedict 
Ashley, 0. P., on the relations between biology and philosophy. 


There will be a meeting of the Executive Council in the President’s 
Room at Morris Inn, University of Notre Dame, at 8:00 p.m. on 
Monday, Apri! 6, 1953. 


Tue INSTITUTE FOR PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH 


We asked Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, founder and director of the new 
Institute for Philosophical Research, whose headquarters is at 2090 
Jackson Street, San Francisco, California, to give us some notion of 
the work of the new Institute which is of vital interest to all in the 
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field of philosophy. Dr. Adler, one of our very active members, has 
kindly provided the Secretary with the following statement: 

The Institute for Philosophical Research is engaged in an effort to 
discover and state the extent and kinds of agreement that exist or are 
possible among persons who disagree about what is true. Through this 
effort the Institute hopes to foster the community of understanding 
that is needed to make controversy on fundamental issues more intel- 
ligible and agreement on what is true more attainable. By its contri- 
bution to a community of understanding the Institute should serve the 
cause of liberal education in particular as well as the advancement 
of learning in general. 


The Need for Intellectual Community 


The state of liberal education at any time is both cause and effect of 
the degree to which intellectual community exists. With the development 


of the special sciences and the consequent increase in specialization, 
the intellectual community that once flourished in Western culture has 
been considerably weakened. The very existence of intellectual com- 
munity has never before been so seriously threatened by diversities of 
method, language, principles, and conclusions. 

Intellectual community is a community of understanding, not of 
affirmation. It exists to whatever extent men who differ in doctrine can 
understand the causes and consequences of their disagreement. It 
prospers to the extent that those who disagree desire to agree and are 
determined to maintain the conditions that make agreement possible. 

A first condition is that contemporary exponents of conflicting 
doctrines should be able to communicate with one another. But such 
mutual understanding represents only the minimum degree of intellectual 
community. More than this can be expected and is practically attainable. 

It should be possible for anyone who is engaged in thinking to 
relate his own thought to what has been thought, is being thought, or 
could be thought on the same point and on all related points. Further- 
more, enough unity should prevail in the world of thought so that no 
idea, theory, doctrine, or general view of things should exist in isolation 
from all the rest. Directly or indirectly, lines of relation should extend 
from any one theory or doctrine to all others, so that the mind can 
move in a disciplined way throughout the world of thought. 

So conceived, intellectual community is an achievable ideal, capable 
of varying degrees of realization. Only to the extent that it is achieved 
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ean there be a meeting of minds. The best thinking any individual can 
do may fail of its end when it is not responsive to the thinking others 
have done or are doing. 


The Construction of a SUMMA DIALECTICA 


Originating in concern over the decay of intellectual community in 
our time, the Institute for Philosophical Research proceeds on the 
conviction that a comprehensive dialectical survey and synthesis of the 
whole tradition of Western thought can contribute to the restoration 
of such community in the twentieth century. 

The intellectual unity of Western civilization is to a large extent a 
dialectial unity. It rests on dialectical, not doctrinal, agreements. In 
this respect, it is like the unity of a conversation, which can be 
expressed in terms of the common themes discussed, no matter how 
diverse or irreconcilable the opinions about them. Embracing a wide 
diversity of conflicting doctrines, Western thought is nevertheless unified 
by its common problems, by the relevance to them of divergent answers, 
and by the interdependence of differing answers to different questions. 

The Institute seeks by its researches to discover and to state the 
dialectical agreements that unify Western thought and render its con- 
troversies intelligible—agreements about the inescapable questions, 
about the range of relevant answers, and about the binding connections 
between the answers to different questions. It aims at a comprehensive 
formulation of these dialectical agreements; in short, at a Summa 
Dialectica, a dialectical summation of Western thought. 

A Summa Dialectica would advance the pursuit of truth, even though, 
because of its dialeetical character, it would not be urging the truth of 
any doctrine. It would enable men to agree, not about which doctrines 
are true or false, but about the presuppositions and implications of 
any position’s being true or false. It would illuminate the intellectual 
obligations, in the twentieth century, of all who desire to think together. 
It would bring minds that are now completely out of touch to the meeting 
places of thought, so that they can be united rather than divided in 
the pursuit of truth. 


The Adancement of Education 

The work of the Institute for Philosophical Research should provide 
new intellectual resources for liberal education at all levels. 

The advancement of education depends upon clarity in the philosophy 
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of education. Since educational problems are related to larger and more 
basic problems concerning the nature of man, the good life and the 
good society, the powers of the mind, the process of learning, and the 
sources and validity of knowledge, the clarification of educational 
thought in turn depends upon a general philosophical clarification as 
broad and deep as the whole sphere of fundamental ideas and issues. 

The traditional task of liberal education has been that of establishing 
intellectual community as indispensable for the retention, the dissemina- 
tion, and the advancement of learning. To whatever extent it is true 
that the foundations of intellectual community are dialectical, the 
Institute hopes that the processes by which the Summa Dialectica is 
produced, as well as the product itself, will enrich the materials and 
methods of liberal education in our time. 


The Program of the Institute 

The Institute does not give courses or offer lectures. Its work is 
exclusively that of collaborative research in the general field of philos- 
ophy, for the sake of constructing a dialectical summation of Western 
thought and of clarifying thereby the basic ideas and issues involved 
in liberal education. 

The Institute’s resident staff of research fellows is augmented by 
philosophical consultants in various universities who by their counsel 
and criticism contribute to the work in progress and who, at regular 
intervals, meet with the staff in conference. 

The Institute will publish from time to time the results of its re- 
searches, in the form of dialectical summations of controversies on 
particular subjects. These successive and partial treatises, when revised 
and collated, will constitute the Summa Dialectica as a published work. 


ANNUAL MeetTING AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, was held at City College, New York City, on December 
29-31, 1952. A novel feature was the publication, by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press, of the five symposia which constituted the 
subject of the meeting prior to the time of the meeting and available 
to the members on November 15. The symposia were on the following 
subjects : 


1. A Symposium on “ Concept and Theory in Social Science ” 
Papers by Ernest Nagel and Carl Hempel 
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. A Symposium on “ The Concept of Universal Human Rights” 
Papers by A. I. Melden and W. K. Frankena 


. A Symposium on “ What is a Rule of Language? ” 
Papers by N. L. Wilson and Richard Martin 
. A Symposium on “ Phenomenalism and the Limits of Empiricism” 
Papers by Roderick Firth and Max Black 
A Symposium on “The Concept of Expression with Respect 
to Art” 
Papers by Vincent Tomas and Douglas Morgan 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The North Central Regional Conference of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association was held at St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota, on Friday, October 17. The morning session was the general 
discussion on philosophical curriculum in a Catholie college with 
reference to the course to be offered and the order of the same. At 
the afternoon session Dr. Boelan read a paper on existentialism. Sister 
Mary William, 0.8. B. of College of St. Scholasticata was elected 
regional president upon the retirement of Brother Martin, F.8.C., St. 
Mary’s College, Winona. 

The District of Columbia and Maryland Conference of the Associa- 
tion held its first meeting on November 11 at Catholic University of 
America with a paper on “ The Existential Judgment in the Analogy 
of Being” by Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The members of the Association are again reminded that the Secre- 
tary has on file letters from a number of well qualified prospective 
teachers of philosophy for the next academic year. The applicants 
have a background of both American and European graduate study. 

Dr. Donald A. Gallagher of Marquette University has received a 
Fulbright Fellowship for this academic year and is in residence with 
Mrs. Gallagher at the University of Louvain. Dr. and Mrs. Gallagher 
plan to be among the representatives of our Association at the Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophers next August. 


Catholic University of America, Cuartes A. Hart 
Washington, D. 0. National Secretary 


— 
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Book Reviews 


On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith. By Hugh of St. Victor. 
Translated by Roy J. Deferrari. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1951. Pp. xx + 486, with 
index. $5.00. 


Hugh of St. Victor (1096-1141) was a prominent writer of his time. 
In 1134 (ca) he reviewed his previous writings and incorporated them 
into one book with the title “On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith ” 
(De Sacramentis Christianae Fidei). He declared that this book is a 
“ Summa” in which all doctrine has been compressed into one continu- 
ous work. He, in fact, drew arguments from the whole range of arts 


and sciences taught in his day. 


1. Science and Faith. All human arts and sciences serve the Divine 
Science, help to establish the understanding of the Sacred Scripture 
in its threefold meaning, namely, in its historical meaning of words and 
deeds (historia), which in themselves convey spiritual significances for 
speculative enlightenment (allegoria), and furnish normative instruc- 
tions for development of life (topologia). The human and Divine 
sciences, functioning in harmony, lead man to reach his goal, as has 
been expressed in the motto “ Know thyself!” Human nature is a 
self-knowing nature. It works through the discerning and appreciative 
judgment of values, avoiding the evil and harmful, seeking the good 
things according to natural inclination, thence it turns inward, looks 
upward, and loves the “ Highest Good” dwelling within its heart. 
The mind has twofold knowledge, after it has lost its “eye of contem- 
plation ” by original sin. First, it knows itself reflectively, by constant 
necessity, that,it exists, and is something other than a bodily substance; 
began to be after it was nothing; was unable to give itself subsistence 
it had not; is endowed with power of life, wisdom, and free will (a 
trinity) ; is finally a sinner full of shame and sorrow. Secondly, it sees 
that the sensible world is mutable, multiple, and varied in perfection; 
began to be after nothing; needs completeness of figure, beauty of 
form, and utility of operation (a trinity), in order to possess other 
possible perfections. Within such twofold knowledge, as within a 
mirror, the existence, unity, and trinity of a “ Highest Essence,” God, 
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are known and involved as a necessary feature, and are acknowledged 
as an evident fact, under the cogency of the principles of sufficient 
reason, participation, and consecutive sequence of essences in their 
constitution. Thus, the human mind is led by its own principles to 
be faced with a “ Highest Good” which is one and three, justice and 
merey at the same time. It sees It, needs It, but is unable to believe 
either Its real possibility, or accessibility except through the grace of 
Faith. For God is something “ ineffable and unthinkable.” The Faith 
is a certain knowledge, defined as subsistence in mind of things to be 
hoped for. It is available to man by interior inspiration and by 
exterior Revelation, normally both in correlative interdependence. 


2. Creation. The fact of the consecutive sequence of the essences 
in their generation and constitution requires that they should be 
created, multiplied, and developed by God in the following order: 
First of all the atoms, simple and invisible beings, were created from 
nothing, empowered by God to diffuse and multiply themselves to 
become matter. The matter then was differentiated into elements and 
things, each with its own specific nature and form. The nature is the 
inner principle of things with which physics is concerned. The form 
is nothing else than exterior dispositions, either arithmetical numbers, 
or musical proportions, or astronomical motions, or finally geometrical 
figures (Cf. St. Augustine). The matter cannot but exist in some form, 
first in the “form of confusion,” whence it is then developed by God 
to receive the “forms of disposition” during the six days of Genesis, 
as described in the Bible. The Creation reached its completion in the 
formation of human being, man and woman. Human being is a person. 
“ Person is an individual of rational substance.” Soul and body joined 
together to form the nature of man; became one in substance, and 
subsist in one person which is the soul alone. Human nature is a 
living book, written by God, of natural law, commanding the good, 
forbidding the evil, and conceding the indifferent. Justice is some- 
times said by Hugh to be the nature itself. Against Abelard, Hugh 
insists that the sufficient reason of all creation is the free will of the 
Almighty God. The source of evil and sin is the free will of man. 
Nature is to be developed by culture. 


3. Fall and Redemption. The acknowledgment of Original sin, as 
the “ Highest of all evils,” is involved within the knowledge of the moral 
miseries of human history. However, its possibility and the manner 
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of its transmission through generation of flesh are incomprehensible, 
but yet undeniable to reason, and are to be believed by Faith. 

Consciousness of shame and sorrow for sins committed involves and 
presupposes the belief of the Divine Mercy condescending to restore 
justice through the cooperation of penitent man. This cooperation, 
in order to be adequate, would require man’s divinization, which sounds 
unthinkable, but becomes a historical reality, through the Incarnation 
of the Divine Word, by which the human nature through the grace of 
the ineffable hypostatic union with God, receives full and all the per- 
fections the Word possesses in the Divinity. On this point, Hugh 
emphasized the phrase “through the grace,” so that he should not be 
blamed for theandric confusion. The work of redemption of mankind 
is completed by the institution of the sacraments, and by the foundation 
of the Church, including all the precepts and commandments. 


4. Sacraments. The word sacrament in the wide sense is a sign of 
sacred things. In this sense, everything knowable to man is a sacrament, 
except evil and falsehood as such, and except the Divinity itself. The 
sacrament in the proper sense, for the first time in history, was 
adequately defined by Hugh (and well translated by Prof. Deferrari) 
to be “a material element set before the senses exteriorly representing 
by similitude and signifying by institution and containing by sanctifi- 
cation some invisible and spiritual grace.” Under the light of this 
definition, the sacraments are clearly distinguished from the sacra- 
mentals and other sacred things. The number seven was not well 
established by Hugh, because he was more occupied with the material 
side of the sacraments. 

All the sacraments are subordinated to the Eucharist. They have 
their prefiguration in the pre-gospel age. But one sacrament was 
instituted by God before the Gospel. That was the sacrament of 
marriage. Its essence, to the mind of Hugh, consists in the compact of 
spiritual love and esteem. Its “office” or function is the natural 
association of man and woman. It is however allowed by God’s plan 
to be expressed through the intercourse of flesh for the multiplication 
of progeny, without which the marriage remains nonetheless true and 
complete, as in the mystical marriage of the Blessed Virgin with 
the Holy Ghost in the Incarnation of the Word; and the marriage of 
the same Our Lady with St. Joseph, both under the vow of virginity. 


5. Church and Mankind. The sacraments are generally administered 
by the clergy. The clergy and the laity are two essential bulwarks of 
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the Church. The clergy under the Pope holds the spiritual power. 
The laity under the Head of the State has the temporal power. Both 
powers are absolute, each within its own field of administration. The 
temporal, however, for its very institution and readjustment, is sub- 
ordinated by nature to the spiritual. Candidates for the Sacred 
Orders are examined and selected by a group of the members of the 
clergy and the laity, who are appointed by the Bishop. No new Bishop 
can but be consecrated by three Bishops, consecrating together. The 
Metropolitan is to be created by his suffragan Bishops. The Pope in 
Rome is to be elected by the Cardinals. The cooperation of social agents 
for administration both of temporal and spiritual goods, is ordered 
according to the principles of justice, equity, and charity, for the 
salvation of individual men, and for the sanctification of mankind. 
Nature is developed by civilization to progress towards the better. 

The Church rearms redeemed humanity to carry on the battle with 
the old Devil: this is the meaning of human history, ending with the 
glorification of flesh through the resurrection in Christ, at the last 
judgment of the world by God. 


6. The first Summa. Hugh represents a current of thought in the 
line of the Augustinian tradition, trying to assimilate the Aristotelian 
logic and epistemology and all the possible sciences. His book under 
consideration is vast and comprehensive. It is the first Summa in 
history. Its general plan has been adopted by practically all the 
writers of Summas coming after him including St. Thomas Aquinas, all 
dealing with one and the same unifying theme which is the history of 
creation and redemption. In spite of many antiquated elements, it 
still occupies an outstanding position for the understanding of 
scholasticism. It deserves the high tributes scholars and historians 
render to it, (Cf. Harnack, Grabmann, Gilson.) The reading of it is 
pleasant and profitable to every one, either for scientific research or 
for leisure reading. 


7. The English Translation. For these reasons, the English trans- 
lation of this book by Prof. Deferrari is most welcome. It is very well 
done. A few obscurities in it might well owe their origin to many 
possible causes, unknown to the reviewer, such as misprinting, mis- 
transcribing, or finally the Latin edition of the original text itself. 

The reading public has a right to demand that a few of the errors 
and obscurities be noted here as follows: : 
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The passage of p. 9, lines 11-16, has lost the clarity of thought, as 
it is well established in the Patrologia Latina of Migne. For the Latin 
“modo” (i.e. ‘then’ or ‘in a later moment’) was not translated in 
its right place. And the latin words “ab Illo” (God) should not be 
interpreted “from that mode.” Therefore, the English “to show by 
this very fact that things not existing have first received their essence 
from that mode without which in a confused state they could not have 
form and order” does not convey the meaning of the Latin “ ut eo ipso 
demonstraretur quod ab Illo (God) prius (first) non existentia ac- 
cepissent essentiam, sine Quo (God) modo (then) formam et ordinem 
non poterant habere confusa.” 

“Corporeal spirits” (angels) should be “inecorporeal spirits” (p. 
119). It is not safe to interpret two different words “seminari” and 
“nasci” with one and the same verb “to be generated” (p. 137). 
“Person is the individual element of rational substance” (p. 243) 
sounds wrong in doctrine (Cf. Boethius) and does not correspond to 
the Latin “ Persona est individuum rationalis substantiae.” “ Cireum- 
cism” (p. 288) should be “ circumcision.” “It is possible to examine 
fully how it (the soul) withdraws” (p. 436) promises more than 
what Hugh said in Latin, “quomodo (anima) recedat ex abundanti 
est perscrutari.” By “est perserutari” he would mean probably “ we 
have to examine.” “On the left are clerics”: “cleries” here should 
be “laics” (p. 255). “ Aristotle says (p. 463) that it (the soul) was 
a fourth body” is a good translation. But its Latin text could not be 
correct, because Aristotle, when he was young, said that the soul is a 
fifth body (quintum corpus) which saying was spread to the Latin 
world through the quotation and interpretation from Cicero. “ That 
simplicity (of God) where something not formable is formed or 
reformed” sounds dissonant with what Hugh said (p. 474) “ that 
simplicity where nothing formable is formed or reformed” (.. . illi 
simplicitati, ubi non formabile aliquid formatur vel reformatur. .. . 
Finally, “he will be void of the praises of God who will be all things 
in all” (p. 474) means something far different from the Latin 
“vacabitur Dei laudibus, qui erit omnia in omnibus,” by which Hugh 
wished only to say that the saints will be free to devote themselves 
to the praises of God, who will be all in all, (ef. I Cor. 15, 28: “ that 
God may be all in all”). 

Excepting these and similar cases, the rest of the translation in most 
parts is very well done, and would justify what the translator declares 
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in his preface, namely, that the translation, to his mind, should read with 
all the freshness and smoothness of an original composition. It must 
also exhibit the literary style of Hugh of St. Victor. Hugh wrote in 
a very simple style. He was forceful, logical, and clear. These qualities 
are evident in the translation. 


Prof. Deferrari deserves the greatest praise for his valuable work 
in making available in English an important book. 


Marraias Lu 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


The Spirit of Politics and the Future of Freedom. By Ross J. S. 
Hoffman. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1951. Pp. 
xi + 97, with index. $2.50. 


A sound democracy must rest on a sound philosophy, which teaches 
respect for the true nature of man and recognizes the importance of 
the moral law. No serious student of political theory and practice 
ean deny the neglect of this proposition since the rise of modern liberal- 
ism in the mid-nineteenth century. Professor Hoffman points this out 
most convincingly. His indictment of the influence of pragmatism in 
the modern world an ever growing number of scholars will approve. 
The radical social upheaval known to us as the French Revolution 
Professor Hoffman contrasts with the American Revolution, which 
did not sever the ties of society with the fundamental tradition of the 
past. Many of the points that he makes are driven home in a style 
that any reader might wish he could imitate. 

In a series of lectures a person labors under the handicap of con- 
densing material, of necessarily omitting supporting data, of occasion- 
ally sacrificing exactitude for rhetorical effect, and of exaggerating 
for the purpose of driving home a point before an audience. There 
is always so much more to be said. Whatever may be said of many 
of the pragmatists either here or abroad, the sad fact remains that 
frequently they had » keener sense of human needs and, however 
unwittingly, a better sense of Christian values than many people reared 
on the very best of philosophies. The agnostic and pragmatic liberal 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in his blind way often fought 
his hardest battles for the common man against the entrenched reaction 
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of Christians that knew the theory of Christianity but stubbornly 
résisted its practical application. It was once said of President Theodore 
Roosevelt that he found the Socialists in swimming and ran away with 
their clothes. In the same way may we not say that the pragmatic 
liberal found the good Christians in swimming and ran away with both 
their clothes and their means of transportation? If “social planners ” 
in the early 1930's conceived fantastic plans, what can we say of the 
irresponsibility of people that offered no plans for the ameliorating 
of distress? 

Conrad Bonacina has recently pointed out that if there was an 
unreasoning anti-clericalism among liberals there was also among 
many churehmen a failure to perceive the root causes of it and the 
valid demands for social justice contained in their programs. If some 
reformers in this country over-emphasized the “ social” in their plans, 
they did so in the face of their rugged-individualist opponents, some 
of whom thought, and a few of whom still think, that John Locke is 
the father of Catholic thought. 

Professor Hoffman believes that containing the civil power within 
limits as an organ of society serving the common good is the master 
problem of our age. Would it not be more correct to say that the 
containment of the military arm is the master problem today both as 
to spending and to influence? How many people, and I do not believe 
Professor Hoffman is one of them, would conveniently cut social 
services to the bone for the sake of supposed military needs? It is 
not that these economy-minded folk love the military more so much 
as they love the social services less or not at all. 


JEROME G. KeRwINn 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dream and Reality. By Nicholas Berdyaev. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. Pp. xv + 332, with index. $4.50. 


This final work of the self-styled religious philosopher, published 
posthumously by intention, represents a reiteration and re-affirmation 
of all the ideas found in his previous works. But at the same time, it 
is something more, for its very form as a philosophical autobiography 
epitomizes his fundamental philosophical position, whereby he aims 
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“to perform an act of existential, philosophical self-knowledge, to dis- 
cover the meaning of my spiritual and intellectual pathway.” (p. 307) 
As the preface points out, Dream and Reality differs from other types 
of autobiographical literature in that biographical data are presented 
neither in strict chronological order nor in great elaboration, but only 
insofar as they cast light upon the history of his mental development 
and spiritual quest. This biographical account is interwoven with 
reflections and considerations on its relation to his fundamental theses. 
A glance at the chapter headings reveals this pattern: Origins. 
Environment. First Influences. The Russian Gentry (Chapter I); 
Solitude. Anguish. Freedom. Revolt. Pity. Doubts and Wrestlings of 
the Spirit. Reflections on Eros (Chapter II) ; First Conversion. Search 
for the Meaning of Life (Chapter III); My Final Philosophical Out- 
look. Confession of Faith. The Domain of Eschatology. Time and 
Eternity (Chapter XI). The biographical detail serves both as back- 
ground against which Berdyaev projects his existentialism and as the 
material which ultimately is informed by and yet informs his creative 
spirit. It is an extraordinarily interesting life, spanning as it does 
the Russian Renascence and the Russian Revolution of 1917 in Russia, 
and after banishment in 1922, a two year interval in Berlin, and the 
remaining highly productive years spent in Paris, a Paris both victori- 
ous and later occupied, until his death in 1948. It is an engaging book 
from the standpoint of the philosophers and philosophical trends which 
effected his developed thought, for such varied Western writers as Kant, 
Boehme, Schopenhauer, Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Husserl, 
Heidegger, and Ibsen figure prominently, along with the specifically 
Russian influence of Dostoevsky, Solovyev, and Tolstoy. From another 
point of view, the book reflects contemporary intellectual currents, for 
he was in immediate contact during various times of his life with such 
representatives of the Russian intelligentsia as Struve, Plekhanov, 
Bulgakov, Merezhkovsky, and Ivanov, and with “ Western ” intellectuals 
such as Maritain, Gide, Mounier, and Marcel. Finally, Dream and 
Reality records his odyssey from Marxism to Idealism to Christianity, 
concluding with a radical and somewhat unorthodox profession of faith, 
centered upon his concept of God-manhood. 

The wealth of material contained in this book, together with its 
variety in content, makes a review difficult, and thus it is advisable that 


such a review be selective of a few primary philosophical ideas. 
Berdyaev himself describes existentialism as the priority of the subject 
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over the object, of the will over the intellect, of the concrete and 
individual over the general and universal, as the antithesis between 
intuitive and conceptual knowledge, between existence and essence. 
(p. 102) In correspondence to this description, he is passionate in 
his rejection of all forms of ‘ objectification’ (“ I am only a seeker after 
truth and a rebel who desires freedom from the bondage of life to 
things, objects, abstractions, ideologies and the fatalism of history.” p. 
322), in his insistence on his anti-intellectualism, in his affirmation of 
the knowledge of the concrete, unique and unrepeatable human self 
rather than knowledge about man in general, in his certainty that 
philosophical knowledge is born of spiritual experience and not deduced 
from premises, and finally in his opposition to every science of being 
and his correlative break with Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle, and Thomas 
Aquinas. Berdyaev’s existentialism is in the tradition of Pascal, 
Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche, rather than that of Heidegger, Jaspers or 
Sartre; he is above all indebted to Kant, whom he considers not only 
the philosopher of freedom par excellence, but also the Christian phi- 
losopher, much more profoundly Christian than Thomas Aquinas. (pp. 
104-105) His existentialism is specifically religious, or better, mystical, 
for he speaks of himself as homo mysticus, and for him there is no 
possible line of demarcation between the realm of faith and reason. 
Ultimately there are three fundamental problems—freedom, personality, 
and creativeness, all of which are united in his fundamental idea of 
God-manhood. Thus, his concern is primarily ethical and metaphysical, 
not logical and epistemological, and characteristically he rejects any 
systematic mode of thought or analysis of it, since knowledge of truth 
is his own relation to truth. (p. 13) Man is created as a microcosmos, 
called “ to recreate the cosmos within himself,” (p. 308) made to God’s 
image and endowed with freedom; in consequence, personalism of a 
particular type is central to Berdyaev’s existentialism. His idea of 
freedom is borrowed to some extent from Boehme’s Ungrund, for it is 
primordial, uncreated, undetermined by anything except itself, since 
its source is in the “ void of non-being” (p. 212). It is rooted in non- 
being, antecedent to and basically opposed to being, and consequently 
not susceptible of any rationalization. Creativity then flows from 
freedom, and it is essentially “that which constitutes man’s relation 
and response to God.” (p. 207) Man remains a spiritually independent 
being, whose relation to God is defined as freedom, and God awaits 
and needs man’s creative response to the divine creative act. Berdyaev 
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therefore rejects any form of legalistic or normative morality, which 
congeals the creative, free response of man to God and results in 
enslavement and dehumanization. Hence, freedom and creativity mean 
the transcending of the world, the finite, the causally determined, the 
necessary. Personality is realized only in freedom, and is not to be 
confused with individualism, which is insulated and closed up, incap- 
able of creativity or ek-stasis, the breaking through to eternity. This 
notion of freedom is also associated with God’s relation to man: God 
is Freedom, and in consequence, neither a necessary nor a provident 
Being (as providence is usually understood), for the idea of plan and 
purpose makes Him the subject of power which is alien to divine and 
human freedom. Berdyaev does however hold to some notion of God 
as watching over his life and guiding it in danger, and of a providence 
which is immanent as God is immanent in the depths of the human 
spirit. Freedom is also opposed to such an objectification as an hierachi- 
eal order, which is inimical precisely because it fixes and determines 
each person within a given whole. Truth is known in and through 
freedom, not by some external compulsion or power (hence, his aversion 
to authority and authoritarianism), but by a free, internal response; 
Berdyaev constantly reiterates that he is the searcher after truth, the 
searcher after God, for God is Truth. The eschatological character of 
his thought is significant and conclusive, for he is convinced that the 
Kingdom of God, while it is not of this world, is yet to be awaited and 
to be created by the free creative act of God and man, by the need of 
God for man and the free response of man to God, in a word, through 
God-manhood. 

There is in Dream and Reality nothing original nor different from the 
fundamental thought found in his other works. Only here he has used 
the biographical framework to express this act of existential self- 
knowledge, in his search for the truth, the meaning of life. The same 
obscurity which characterized his other work presents the same difficul- 
ties. Furthermore, the very lack of orderly, logical thinking, so alien 
to his purpose, presents an obstacle to a clear understanding of him. 
His notions of freedom, creativity, spirit, and subject are not only 
obscure but even contradictory at least in their complete implications. 
In his concentration upon existence rather than essence, he furthermore 
fails to see that the philosophies of essence or nature which he so 
scornfully casts aside have not entirely, nor in the same degree, over- 
looked the importance of existence; existence is related to essence as 
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act is to potency. The ethical implications of his thought are moreover 
revolutionary, for in one sweep he would eliminate institutions such as 
marriage because they run counter to his conception of freedom and 
creativity. Hence, his rejection of being and his affirmation of freedom 
with all the accompanying explications are thought-provoking, but they 
involve a rather devastating overthrow of sound philosophical (and 
theological) thought. One may well re-evaluate the Thomistic position 
in the light of Berdyaev’s critique, and find it the more enriched by that 
re-evaluation, and gain new insight moreover into philosophical truth, 
which is not static, but a dynamic love of wisdom. 


Sister Mary JosernH Wacstarre, 0. P. 
Dominican College, 
San Rafael, California. 


Natural Theology. By Gerard Smith, S.J. Christian Wisdom 
Series. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xvi + 298, with 
index. $3.50. 


After an introduction which determines the object of natural theology 
and the place of this discipline in the totality of knowledge, the material 
of this book is divided into two parts: the existence of God (pp. 23- 
162) and the names of God (pp. 163-259). There is a list of suggested 
readings at the end of each of the sixteen chapters and at the end of 
the entire volume a copious general bibliography (pp. 279-289) and an 
alphabetical index. (pp. 291-297). 

The first part opens with a rather developed and highly interesting 
discussion of the conflict between existentialism and essentialism. The 
question is not about contemporary existentialism but about the existen- 
tial metaphysics of St. Thomas, as opposed to the essentialist meta- 
physies of Plato, Aristotle, and even of St. Augustine. The latter 
philosophers did not succeed in posing and in resolving the central 
problem of ontology, that of the cause of the existence of things. 

Father Smith shows the logical consequences of these two strains of 
thought: an essentialist metaphysics reaches more or less a proof for 
the existence of God which is a type of the ontological argument, while 
the existential metaphysics of St. Thomas leads to a proof which de- 
parts from the existent as such and which concludes to the existence 
of a Causa essendi. Afterwards the author criticizes agnosticism, then 
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studies carefully the method employed in a demonstration of existence 
and, in particular, in the demonstration of the existence of God. Having 
thus established the general method of the search for God, Father 
Smith provides a long exposition of the quinque viae of St. Thomas 
(pp. 86-152), adding observations on some other proofs such as uni- 
versal consent, the proofs proposed by Bergson, Blondel, and Adler. 

The second part treais first the problem of the method to be adopted 
in the search for the divine names, Then the deduction of the attributes 
of God is given in five chapters: aseity and entitative attributes, knowl- 
edge, will, causality, providence. 

The conclusion (pp. 260-272) summarizes the results achieved by 
natural theology and shows that such results surpass the theoretical level 
and engage the whole of man’s life. 

The reader of Natural Theology recognizes very quickly that this is 
the work of a thinker and of a very faithful disciple of the Common 
Doctor; of a thinker who has long meditated on the texts of St. Thomas 
and who has made the thought of the Master his own. The readings 
which he suggests are especially the texts of Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
then the works of some contemporary Thomists, in particular Gilson 
and Maritain. 

The exposition is very methodical, the language is clear and concise. 
Familiar examples and comparisons aid the reader to grasp the sense 
of the most abstract notions. A flash of humor here and there provides 
a welcome relief. Yet the work is not easy reading; not only does it 
require a very serious effort of attention and reflection, but I fear that 
it may not always command the conviction of the reader. Does this 
stem only from the difficulty of the subject? In my opinion, it comes 
partially from the fact that the author has not sufficiently disengaged 
himself from certain traditional views which do not resist exacting 
criticism or complicate in a useless manner the itinerary of the mind in 
the search for God. I would wish that the work of Father Smith be rid 
of certain developments which would be better in their place in an 
exegesis of texts of Aristotle and St. Thomas and which are for readers 
little initiated in the history of Aristotelianism and Thomism hardly 
comprehensible. The following remarks will clarify what I mean. 


In the face of a work which in so penetrating a manner raises so 
many fundamental problems, one would like to engage in a long 
dialogue with the author. I must limit myself to some observations 
and questions concerning the most interesting points. 
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In the first place, a disconcerting ambiguity runs through the whole 
work. Several times, the reader has the impression that Father Smith 
admits as going without question the following reasoning: “In any 
finite being (Socrates, for instance), existence is distinct from essence; 
otherwise to be and to be Socrates would be identical and only Socrates 
could exist. But, if Socrates does not exist by his essence, he is caused 
by a being in whom existence and essence are identified: Esse sub- 
sistens, hence infinite and unique.” Personally, I have several objections 
against this reasoning which the author appears to accept. He has here 
a proof of the existence of God which is clear, brief, and complete. 
In this case, why encumber one’s self with long and complicated detours 
about the quinque viae? 

Here are some minor difficulties. Does St. Augustine affirm that the 
existence of God is evident? If so, why the long proof in De Libero 
Arbitrio? (p. 43) In what sense is the principle of contradiction an 
“induction”? (p. 58) How is the experience of God the point of 
departure for a proof of His existence? Would one who had an 
authentic experience of God still have any need of a proof? (p. 64) 
Is there not a trace of essentialism in the sympathy of the author for 
the possibles? Thus, can a partisan of Thomistic existentialism write 
“to be is to exist or to have the capacity to exist?” (p. 65) Kindred 
expressions are frequent throughout the work. Can one say that “ the 
action of God by which things are made is in the creature” (p. 77) 
without making creative act a transitive action? It would seem that the 
author is driven to such expressions by a faulty view of the middle 
term of St. Thomas’ proof of God: this middle is not the nominal 
definition of God, but the effect of God considered under one of its 
aspects which betray its dependence. (For instance: “ Finite being is 
a changing being; but a changing being has a cause; therefore, finite 
being has a cause.”) The nominal definition of God enters only into 
the secondary syllogism: “God is (by nominal definition) the cause of 
finite beings; but the cause of finite beings really exists (conclusion of 
the foregoing syllogism); therefore, God really exists.” Is it evident 
that being ‘s “ participated” from the mere fact that there exist several 
beings? Would it not be necessary to know first that being exists as 
“plenitude” (Esse subsistens) before being able to say that it is 
“ participated”? (pp. 83-84) Does not the author confuse (even as 
St. Thomas sometimes does) potential infinity and successive infinity? 
On the hypothesis of a world with an eternal past, an infinite series of 
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events is already realized; this constitutes, therefore, an actual infinity, 
although the elements are successive; the proof is that, according to 
St. Thomas, if this eternal world included the human species, there 
would today be an infinity of human souls (pp. 98, 153). Does the 
distinction of essential and accidental series of causes have importance 
in the existential order? In this order, it is not accidental that Abraham 
be the father of Isaac and Isaac the father of Jacob (pp. 95-100)? Is 
it sure that we have no concept of the act of existing? The discussion 
of this point would carry us too far. In the question of divine knowl- 
edge of the free future events, the author sticks to the traditional 
views and to the subtle distinctions that have been repeated for centuries 
but that appear to many minds as purely verbal explanations. How 
can one say that “God knows non-existents” (p. 201) and especially 
“God wills some non-existents ” (p. 221), if only what is is knowable 
and appetible? (Ens, verum, bonum convertuntur). Would it not be 
better to avoid such formulas which, moreover, do not correspond to the 
author’s thought? Would Father Smith still admit the famous real 
accident of creation? (p. 226, n. 4) Can one say that there exist 
“evil beings”? (p. 252) (ns et bonum convertuntur.) The “struc- 
tures” of which the author speaks belong also to the order of action, 
not that of being. Is the existence of contrary goods sufficiently ex- 
plained as multiple participation in the infinite perfection of God? 
(p. 233) Is it not necessary to introduce here the essential passivity 
of matter? Finally, it would be in place to examine more closely the 
curious conception of J. Maritain concerning the divine causality with 
respect to sin. (p. 256). 

These few observations betray the interest with which I read Father 
Smith’s book. Their only end is to indicate to the author the points of 
“least resistance” where his exposition might be vulnerable or, in any 
case, where disagreement is possible. May these “ videtur quod non”s 


provoke vigorous “ ad rationes dicendum ”’s! 

In the bibliographies (which are made with great care), I point out 
two details. The title of the work of Y. Simon is Introduction a 
Vontoiogie du connaitre (pp. 20, 85, 289). The names of John Duns 
Scotus and of Locke are missing on pp. 280 and 281. 


FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 
Louvain, Belgium 
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The Greeks and the Irrational. By E. R. Dodds. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 327, with index. 
$5.00. 


If Greek culture was the triumph of rationalism, were the Greeks 
blind to the nonrational factors in human nature? The author seems 
to believe it paradoxical, surprising, or at least noteworthy that a 
civilization should contain great philosophers, artists, and statesmen 
and also popular irrational elements. Whether this is quite so sur- 
prising or not, the author wishes to make sure that the latter elements 
are not overlooked. However, in order that philosophical readers will 
not be disappointed, it must be noted that Professor Dodds is not con- 
cerned with the anti-intellectualism of the Sophists, but with the 
irrational superstitions of religion. 

No adequate condensation of the details can be included in a review, 
for the work consists of eight chapters (and two appendices), each 
about twenty pages long, and each followed by about twenty pages of 
footnotes. The descriptions of Ars, divine insanity; of MENos, energy 
or spunk; of divine madness caused by Apollo, Dionysus, the Muses, 
or Aphrodite and Eros; of the patterns of dreams; of shamanism; as 
well as of the treatment accorded to these phenomena by Pilato, 
Aristotle, and the tragedians—the descriptions of these defy conden- 
sation. 

They also defy criticism. The author is cautious and modest. He 
recognizes the limitations under which such a study can be conducted; 
and while, or because, he quite probably knows as much as any living 
scholar, he is keenly aware of how much is unknown. The unknown 
comprises not only lost sources of information but also a fuller knowl- 
edge of the psychological principles of interpreting the irrational. In 
this regard, only recently in the Freudian theory have satisfactory 
principles been obtained for this purpose. And much remains to be 
done. Here, also, the author is cautious. While he evidently holds the 
Freudian development in high estimation, he does not wish to accept 
it uncritically. Whether or not he has in fact depended too greatly 
on this type of interpretation, each reader must estimate for himself. 

As the detailed description piles up, a sort of theme slowly emerges. 
The Greeks, apparently, were more superstitious even than “my own 


superstitious countrymen, the Irish” (p. 13). But primitive peoples 
do not believe magic because they reason faultily; rather, they reason 
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faultily because they are socially conditioned to magic. Thus it is 
not because he is impulsive that the Homeric man believes in psychic 
intervention; but, rather, because he is socially conditioned to believe 
in psychic intervention, he gives way to his impulses (pp. 26, 27, and 
note 110). 

The Homeric culture was a shame culture which evolved into a guilt 
culture in the following centuries, possibly because of economic up- 
heavals. At any rate the Archaic Age (800-500) was more dismal and 
fearful than the Homeric Age. A more specific factor is the gradual 
revolt against the tyrannical power of a father over his children, and 
the sons’ sense of guilt in opposing the old customs. However, neither 
a simple Freudian nor a simple Marxian explanation is satisfactory, 
for culture is too complex. 

The title of chapter five, The Greek Shamans and the Origin of 
Puritanism, seems a misnomer to the reviewer. Contrasted with the 
views of the northern shamans, from the Black Sea to Siberia, nothing 
could be more rationalistie than the creedally minded Puritans. Only 
its historical juxtaposition with the licentiousness of the Stuart Re- 
storation could make Puritanism appear ascetic. And to suppose that 
Puritan Calvinism believed the body to be a tomb, or advocated celibacy 
and Manicheism, or held that the soul could leave the body, travel great 
distances, and bring back news, is to show that a great knowledge of 
Greek culture is compatible with antipathy toward the Puritans. 

In the fifth century the “ inherited conglomerate ” began to dissolve 
under the pressure of rationalism to form an “open society ” in which 
conduct could be directed by free choice. From 330 to 200 custom had 
almost entirely lost its hold. However, a reaction set in. The Enlighten- 


“ 


ment had produced wide-spread irresponsibility; rationalism had not 
enabled men to live like beasts—that was possible previously—but it 
had enabled them to justify their conduct. It was Natural, and the 
restraints of Law were gone. In reaction therefore culture turned from 
rationalism to astrology and magic. Why? 

The explanation is not “decadence,” not racial intermixture, not 


scientific specialization, not political misfortune or economic collapse— 


though some of these no doubt contributed. But, rather, it was the fear 
of freedom in an open society, and unwillingness to accept respon- 
sibility. And while the cautious author is sparing of modern parallels, 
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he remarks at the end that in the last forty years western civilization 
also has begun to doubt its own credentials. And to draw a lesson for 
us he suggests that our Freudian understanding of the irrational may 
possibly enable us to avoid the impending retrogression. 


Gorpon H. CuarkK 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Logic of Liberty. By Michael Polanyi. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. viii +- 206, with index. 
$4.00. 


Logic of Liberty is a remarkable report upon the accomplishments of 
freedom in science and society. Professor Polanyi, in his analysis of 


these acomplishments, does not rise above the limitations of the scientific 


method in so far as his book is a loosely connected list of examples of 
the meaning of freedom today, both as he sees it and as it is being 
challenged by opponents of his particular point of view, which he 
identifies largely with that of western civilization. The author is very 
gracious to all unscientific “ heterodox ” points of view such as Christian 
Science, fundamentalism, astrology, and spiritualism although: “ These 
persistent centers of heterodoxy are a constant challenge to science. It 
is not inconceivable that from one of these there may emerge in the 
future some element of truth inaccessible to the scientific method, which 
might form the starting-point of a new interpretation of nature.” He 
is surprisingly stern with the Soviet Government because it has given a 
pragmatic purpose to a pragmatic procedure; since the freedom of 
seience lies in its spontaneity (which could be better termed “ chance ’’), 
the author is averse to all programs for the planning of science. 

It is not difficult to understand why Professor Polanyi should be 
gracious to one «pponent and stern with another. There is a hard core 
of arbitrariness, which he calls a “ distinctive set of beliefs,” at the 
beginning of his report upon society: “ The fiduciary formulation and 
acceptance of science fits in with our fiduciary conception of the free 
society. Scientific beliefs are a part of the beliefs cultivated in such a 
society and accepted by its members. That is their valid defence against 
Marxism.” 
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It seems to me that a report upon anything that begins with a belief 
begins with a principle that is gratuitously assumed. Scientific beliefs 
are as compelling as the evidence which they can produce. That evi- 
dence must come ultimately from reality. Ex hypothesi, the logical 
operationalism of the author can never touch the compelling certitude 
that is found at the heart of reality. Until such certitude can be found 
and evidenced, one must logically permit the Marxist philosophy to 
formulate and accept its beliefs in its own fiduciary fashion. 

The most satisfying feature of The Logic of Liberty is the scholarly 
knowledge of the author. Even that is not free from a rather obvious 
contradiction. On page 93, he accuses the Church of Rome of ruling 
“all departments of thought.” On page 108, he admits that “since the 
authority of the Church was spiritual, it recognized other independent 
principles outside its own. Though it imposed numerous regulations on 
individual conduct, there were many parts of life left untouched and 
governed by other authorities—rivals of the Church—like kings, noble- 
men, guilds, corporations.” 

The freedom advocated in The Logic of Liberty is greater than the 
freedom of the individual in historical Liberalism. It is the freedom of 
science and society as a corporate enterprise. It falls far short, how- 
ever, of the complete autonomy of wisdom and charity, which modern 
scholastics, like Maritain, have described with penetration and clarity. 


Watrter J. Burner, 8. M. 
St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Tewxas. 


Manuscripts and Translations 


The following news items have been received: 

1) Rev. Francis C. Wade, 8S. J., of Marquette University, has trans- 
lated the Prima Pars Artis Logicae, Summularum, by John of St. 
Thomas. Under the English title, Outlines in Logic, the translation 
will be published in 1953 by the Marquette University Press. 

2) Rev. Dr. Raymond Smith, O. P., of St. Rose Priory, Springfield, 
Ky., has translated Cajetan’s Commentary on De Ente et Essentia. 

3) Rev. Dr. Ignatius Brady, 0.F.M., of Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, has prepared a text of two tractates, De sensu communi and 
De quinque potentiis animae interioribus, often ascribed to St. Thomas 
(Cf. M. Grabmann, Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin, 3rd. ed. 
[Muenster, 1949], pp. 400-402). In his introduction, he endeavors 
to prove that these are the work of St. Albert the Great in his pre- 
Parisian period and were incorporated later with much revision into 
the Summa de homine. Publication is scheduled for late 1953 in the 
Revue de théologie ancienne et médiévale. 

4) Rev. Dr. Pierre Conway, O.P., of Providence College has trans- 
lated St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Posterior Analytics. 

5) Dr. Lawrence E. Lynch of St. Michael’s College, Toronto, is 
translating Gilson’s Introduction a VEtude de Saint Augustin. He is 
also preparing a sourcebook in medieval philosophy. 

6) Rev. Dr. Armand A. Maurer, C. 5S. B., of the Pontificial Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, has translated, with introduction and 
notes, St. Thomas’ In de Trin. Boethii, QQ. V and VI. The English 
title of this translation will be The Division and Method of the Sciences. 

7) Rev. Dr. J. Reginald O’Donnell, C.8.B., has under way the 
following projects: 

a) A eritical edition of De Paupertate Spirituali of William of 
Auvergne. 

b) A translation and study of the Secretum Meum of Francesco 
Petrarea, from a revised Latin text, based on twenty of the best 
manuscripts. 

c) A eritical edition of Robert Grosseteste’s Commentary on the 
Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. 

d) A eritical edition of Gerard of Cremona’s translation from the 
Arabic into Latin of Themistius’ Paraphrasis of Aristotle’s Posterior 
Analytics. 
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Aaron, R. I. The Theory of Universals. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 243. $4.25. 

Allan, D. J. The Philosophy of Aristotle. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 220, with index. $2.00. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas. Truth. Translated from the definitive Leonine 
text by Robert Mulligan, S.J. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Vol. I. 
Pp. xxvi + 472, with index. $7.00. 

Berdyaev, Nicholas. The Beginning and the End. New York: Harper, 
1952. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

Boehner, Philotheus, 0. F. M. Medieval Logic. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xvii + 130, with index. $3.00. 

Brennan, Robert Edward. General Psychology. A study of Man Based 
on St. Thomas Aquinas. New York: Maemillan, 1952. Pp. 
xxxi + 524, with index. $5.50. 

Brewer, John M. Wellsprings of Democracy. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. Pp. xii + 232, with index. $4.50. 

Dunean-Jones, Austin. Butler’s Moral Philosophy. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1952. Pp. 192, with index. $0.65. 

Embry, John. The Namic Philosophy. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. Pp. ix + 238, with index. $3.75. 

Enciclopedia Cattolica. Volume IX. OA-PRE. Vatican City: Libro 
Cattolico, 1952. Pp. xxvii + 1999. No price listed. 

Esser, Gerard. Metaphysica Generalis. Illinois: Typis Domus Mis- 
sionum ad St. Mariam, 1952. Pp. xvi + 368, with index. No 
price listed. 

Foerster, Heinz von. Cybernetics. Transactions of the Eighth Con- 
ference, March 15-16, 1351. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1952, Pp. xx + 240, with index. $4.00. 

Freeman, Eugene, and Appel, David. The Great Ideas of Plato. New 
York: Lantern Press, 1952. Pp. 220. $3.00. 

Furlong, Guillermo, 8.J. Nacimiento y Desarrollo de la Filosofia en 
el Rio de la Plata, Buenos Aires: Guillermo Kraft Limitada, 
1952. Pp. 758, with index. No price listed. 
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Gallie, W. B. Peirce and Pragmatism. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1952. Pp. 247. $0.65. 


Hobhouse Memorial Lectures, 1941-50. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 265. $4.00. 

Hoenen, Peter. Reality and Judgment According to St. Thomas, 
Chieago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. vii + 344, with index. $6.00. 

Kaiser, C. Hillis. An Essay on Method. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1952. Pp. vi + 163. $3.25. 

Kegley, Charles W., and Bretall, Robert W. The Theology of Paul 
Tillich. New York: Macmillan, 1952. Pp. xiv + 370, with index. 
$5.50. 

Ketter, Peter. Christ and Womankind. Maryland: The Newman Press, 
1952. Pp. xvi + 446, with index. $5.00. 

Kimpel, Ben F. Religious Faith, Language, and Knowledge. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. x + 162, with index. 
$2.75. 

Klubertanz, George P., 8.J. The Discursive Power. St. Louis: The 
Modern Schoolman, St. Louis University, 1952. Pp. viii + 353, 
with index. Paperbound, $4.00. 

Laso, Jose Alvarez. La Filosofia de las Matematicas en Santo Tomas. 
Mexico: Editorial Jus. Mexico, 1952. Pp. xxi + 179, with index. 
No price listed. 

Lecler, Joseph. The Two Sovereignties. The Relationship Between 
Church and Staie. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. x + 186, with index. $3.75. 

Lorenzin, P. Paschalis. Mariologia Iacobi a Varagine, 0.P. Rome: 
Academia Mariana, 1951. Pp. viii + 200, with index. No price 
listed. 

Lumbreras, Petrus. De Habitibus et Virtutibus in Communi. Rome: 
Officium Libri Catholici, 1950. Pp. 281. No price listed. 
MacDonald, John. Mind, School and Civilization. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xi + 132, with index. $3.00. 


MacGregor, Geddes. Les Frontiéres de la Morale et de la Religion. 
Paris: Aubier Editions Montaigne, 1952. Pp. xiii + 188, with 
index. No price listed. 

McCall, Raymond J. Basic Logic. Second, Revised Edition. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1952. Pp. xxvi + 235, with index. $3.00. 
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Magnus, Albertus. Opera Omnia. Vol. XXVIII: De Bono. West- 
phalia: in Aedibus Aschendorff, 1951. Pp. xxxii + 329. No 
price listed. 

Maini, Atilio Dell Oro and others. La Conquista de America, Buenos 
Aires: Guillermo Kraft Limitada, 1952. Pp. 109. No price 
listed. 

Mare, Andre, 8.J. Dialectique de V Affirmation. Paris: Deseclée de 
Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 731, with index. No price listed. 


Marcel, Gabriel. Metaphysical Journal. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. 
xiii + 344, with index. $6.50. 

Marcel, Gabriel. Man Against Mass Society. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. 
Pp. 205. $4.50. 

Menges, Matthew C., O.F.M. The Concept of Univocity Regarding 
the Predication of God and Creature According to William 
Ockham, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1952. 
Pp. xi + 196, with index. No price listed. 

Neill, Thomas P. Religion and Culture. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. Pp. 

ix + 102. $2.75. 

Palmer, Harold. The Philosophy of Psychiatry. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. ix + 70, with index. $2.75. 

Patterson, Robert Leet. The Philosophy of William Ellery Channing. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1952. Pp. 298, with index. 
$4.50. 

Peiffer, J. F. The Concept in Thomism. New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1952. Pp. 225, with index. $4.00. 

Pieron, Henri. The Sensations. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1952. Pp. xxiii + 469, with index. $6.00. 


Quiles, Ismael. Bibliografia Filosofica del Siglo XX. Buenos Aires: La 
Casa Peuser, 1952. Pp. 467, with index. No price listed. 


Rahman, F. Avicenna’s Psychology. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 127, with index. $2.50. 

Rossi, Giovanni Felice. I! Codice Latino 14546. Piacenza: Collegio 
Alberoni, 1952. Pp. x + 127. No price listed. 


Ryan, Rt. Rev. John K., Editor. Philosophical Studies in Honor of 
The Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, O.P. Westminster: The 
Newman Press, 1952. Pp. x + 316, with index. $5.00. 
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Schilpp, Paul Arthur, The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 
New York: Tudor Pub. Co., 1952. Pp. xiv + 883, with index. 
$7.50. 

Strauss, Leo. Persecution and the Art of Writing. Glencoe, Ill: The 
Free Press, 1952. Pp. 204, with index. No price listed. 
Sullivan, Rebert P. Man’s Thirst for God. Westminster: The Newman 

Press, 1952. Pp. 120, with index. No price listed. 

Thibon, Gustave. What God Has Joined Together. Chicago: Regnery, 
1952. Pp. viii + 192. $2.50. 

Thurston, Herbert, 8.J. The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism. 
Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. viii + 410, with index. $6.00. 

Voegelin, Eric. The New Science of Politics. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xiii + 193, with index. $3.00. 

Ward, Leo R. Christian Ethics. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1952 
Pp. 298, with index. $4.00. 

(Eprror’s Nore: E. Whittaker’s From Euclid to Eddington |New 

York: Cambridge University Press, 1949] was listed under the 
price of $5.75. The actual price is $3.75.) 
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